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THE CHANCES 


OBODY knows what the chances really are. Everybody knows 
Nt is a chance of war, and more than one ostensible chance of 

averting it. Most people in this country, more in the United 
States and, perhaps, a strong minority if not a majority in Western 
Europe think that war is more likely to be prevented, and the chance 
of gaining peace improved, by a policy of unaggressive firmness, 
backed by strength, in defence of democratic freedom than by attempts 
to propitiate the Kremlin. The position reminds me of a phrase written 
by Rudyard Kipling, in one of his earlier stories of British soldiers in 
India, about a disaster that befell a regiment because the men had not 
been taught “ to go on and take the chances ”’ when they found them- 
selves in a tight place. We, and what we understand by ‘“‘ Western 
civilisation,’ are undeniably in a tight place. A number of good folk 
among us, and some less good, are not disposed to go on and take the 
chances by standing up to the Kremlin. Notwithstanding what Dr. 
Gilbert Murray has aptly termed the Kremlinist “ practice of skilful 
and unlimited lying,’ they believe, or seek to spread the belief, that 
there “‘ must be something ”’ the West could do or accept in order to 
mitigate the Kremlin’s hostility. They would rather have the British 
Government, in particular, look for this “‘ something,” even at the 
risk of estranging Great Britain from the United States, than take the 
reasonable chance that peace itself may be won by North 
_ Atlantic solidarity, or admit that it stands little chance of being won 
-by anything else. 

If we had never seen good folk of this type, and others of a type less 
good, at work in broadly analogous circumstances within the past 
‘forty years, there might be fewer apparent grounds for looking askance 
at their efforts. But we saw both types at work in July, 1914, and again 
in the summer and autumn of 1938. In July, 1914, they prevented 
Sir Edward Grey from taking what he believed to be the best if not the 
only chance of saving peace by letting Germany know, before it should 
be too late, that Great Britain could not stand aside if German support 
of Austria-Hungary should bring the Central Empires into armed 
conflict with France and Russia. Grey, like his friend Haldane, had 
known since 1906 that Germany, in the event of war, would strike at 
France through Belgium, and would try to seize the Channel ports. 
It was for this reason that Haldane, after a visit to Germany in 1906, 
had set about the creation of the Territorial Army, and of a British 
Expeditionary Force to defend the Channel ports. In 1912-13 Grey 
had gone to extreme lengths in the hope of satisfying German ambi- 
tions ; and, in the case of his revision of the Anglo-German treaty of 
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1898 for the partition of the Portuguese colonies, he had only been | 
saved by a German blunder in the spring of 1914 from jeopardising the . 
Anglo-French Entente. But when he had reason to fear in July that | 
Germany was egging Austria-Hungary on to attack Serbia, perhaps in | 
the belief that Great Britain would hold aloof from the wider war that 
must ensue, he wished to give Germany timely warning that any such 
belief would be ill founded. In 1930 the publication of the Austro- 
Hungarian Diplomatic Documents 1908-14 revealed how justified | 
had been both his fear and his wish. Now a posthumous work by the 
Austrian historian the late Dr. A. F. Pribram, who was a co-editor of | 
those documents, attests the encouragement which Germany and 
Austria-Hungary derived from the assumption that Great Britain | 
would be neutral. On July 12th, 1914, the influential Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador in Berlin, Count Szégyény-Marich, sent to Vienna a 
despatch which urged his Government, in the name of all authoritative — 
quarters in Germany, ‘“‘from the Emperor downwards,” not to miss an _ 
excellent opportunity of settling accounts with Serbia, and added : 


Not only are Anglo German relations so much improved that Germany — 
believes she need no longer fear a directly hostile British attitude, but above 
all England is anything rather than bellicose, and is by no means disposed | 
to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for Serbia or, in the last resort, for Russia. 
So, in general, from what I have said the political constellation is now as 
favourable for us as possible. ° 


In his Austria-Hungary and Great Britain, 1908-1914, recently 
published, Dr. Pribram wrote : 


The hopes entertained in Vienna that in the event of war Great Britain 
would not fight against the Central Powers were strengthened by a despatch 
from the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in Berlin, Count Szégenyi [sic], 
who reported that the German Government had reasons for believing that 
Great Britain would not go to war over a Balkan State, even if Russia, or 
indeed even France, were involved in the struggle. 


Why did not Sir Edward Grey act upon his conviction that Germany — 
ought to be warned ? Because good folk in the Government, and out- — 
side, were so strongly in favour of ‘“‘ peace” at any price, and so 
disinclined to take a chance of deterring Germany from plunging 
Europe into war, that insistence on the step he wished to take would 
have split the Cabinet and the country. Since he could not be sure that 
a frank warning to Germany would avert war, and he was sure that the 
greatest possible measure of national unity must be preserved if a 
German attack on France through neutral Belgium should bear out 
his forebodings, he waited for German action to create a clear-cut 


“issue. By his speech on August 3rd, 1914, he created substantial 


national unity. But the responsibility of the men who would not allow 
him to take the chance of warning Germany is, in the light of history, 
heavy indeed. 

_ Somewhat less plain is, as yet, the responsibility of the men who, 
in September 1938, refused to take the chance of thwarting Hitler, and 
went to “ appease’ him at Munich by the sacrifice of Czechoslovakia. 
Should the records of the War Office Intelligence Service ever see the 


’ 
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light, those men may cut as poor a figure as the men who hampered 
Grey in 1914. I say this advisedly ; for, having passed on to the War 
Office an urgent request that reached me in mid-September from a 
highly placed military quarter in Germany to beg the British Govern- 
ment to stand firm lest the last chance of getting rid of Hitler be lost, 
I learned that so many well-authenticated appeals in the same sense 
had already been received from Germany that the Military Intelligence 
Service felt they must be taken seriously and acted upon. Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain was advised to this effect. He turned a deaf ear and went 
to Munich, there to garner “ peace’ with dishonour and war within 


a year. 


There is some analogy between the position of 1914 and 1938 in 
regard to Hohenzollern and Nazi Germany and the present position 
in regard to Soviet Russia. In 1914 a principal German aim was, and 
had been for several years, to wreck the Anglo-French Entente of 
1904 and the Anglo-Russian Entente of 1907. Had Great Britain 
remained neutral in 1914, Germany would have succeeded in 
this aim, and we should have lain, isolated and discredited, at 
her mercy. In 1938 Hitler wished to prevent Great Britain from 
promoting or joining in any manifestation of European solidarity 
against his “ artichoke ” tactics of eating his smaller neighbours 
one by one. He did succeed in making British Ministers afraid 
to take a chance that might have destroyed him. The Kremlin now 
wishes to wreck the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation by driving a 
wedge or, at least, by fostering estrangement and distrust between 
Great Britain and the United States. For a host of reasons, not all 
of which are understood in this country, Anglo-American relations 
are often exposed to spontaneous crises of misunderstanding. Of late, 
efforts less spontaneous have been made on both sides of the Atlantic 
to foment suspicion of Great Britain in the United States, and ill will 
towards the United States in this country. These efforts need to be 
watched. Not all of them are the result of Kremlinist or “ under cover ” 
Communist promptings. Some are prompted by genuine fear lest 
an intemperate American policy, to which British Ministers dare not 
offer opposition, ‘‘ provoke’ Soviet Russia into making war. Others 
are outpourings of “ Leftist ’’ dislike of capitalist individualism in the 
United States. Whatever their origin or purpose, their cumulative 
effect is not negligible, for all appear to lack the spirit of frank good will 
and the good humour that should govern any British criticisms of the 
United States. 

On his return from a tour of the United States and Canada, in the 
course of which he appears to have dispelled not a few misapprehensions 
and suspicions of British policy, Mr. Anthony Eden said, in a “ tele- 
vision interview,” that he had found a growing consciousness among 
Americans of the responsibilities they had to carry, and added : 


It was very impressive. They have accepted the heavy burdens resting 
upon them and are ready to accept the responsibility. It is good for the 
future of the world. He thought this was largely a result of the Korean 
experience, and of the casualties which had affected so many homes in the 


- United States. He had heard no criticisms of the part Britain had played in 
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the Korean conflict. He had found some criticism of Britain’s trade with _ 
Russia, and had explained that it was imperative for us to buy some com- — 
modities—timber, for instance—from Russia. He had also to answer 
criticisms of Britain ‘“‘ dragging her feet ’’ in the integration of Europe, and | 
had pointed out that Britain had interests in the Commonwealth and Empire 
as well as in Europe. Anglo-American relations were now more important _ 
than ever before, for upon them depends the peace of the world. If we stand | 
together with the United States there is no problem we cannot solve. If we | 
fall apart, what can be achieved for peace ? | 


This ‘‘ television interview’’ was reported in the Press on Sep- | 
tember roth. It will probably have been heard and seen all over the 
United States, where television has created a new political dimension, _ 
But the Press reported simultaneously a speech made by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan to a Labour Party rally at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and accu- _ 
rately described him as having been “‘ twice Minister of Education in 
Labour Governments.’ Uninformed or unfriendly critics of this 
country may well have attached importance to his hope that “ some 
great Labour leader ”’ will, before long, be “found to admit that we 
are putting our money on the wrong horse in always following the 
lead of the United States. As an Englishman I am sick of it. Asa 
Socialist, I deplore it.” 

What the right horse would be, Sir Charles Trevelyan was not 
reported as having said. Nor does he appear to have reminded his 
hearers that he resigned from the Asquith Government in IgI4 as a 
protest against the Grey-Asquith-Haldane policy of standing up to 
Hohenzollern Germany by defending Belgian neutrality and, incident- 
ally, the safety of the Narrow Seas. Whether the “great Labour 
leader ’’ whose advent he awaits is Mr. Aneurin Bevan may be clearer 
after the Labour Party conference at Scarborough. Meanwhile the 
echo of his speech will hardly have strengthened the hands of Mr. 
Herbert Morrison and Mr. Gaitskell at Washington, where both Ministers 
spoke openly and honestly. Mr. Kenneth Younger, thanks in part to 
the televising of the conference, appears to have “made good” at 
San Francisco. More remarkable has been the “‘ rehabilitation ’’—the 
word is currently used in the United States—of Mr. Dean Acheson, 
the Secretary of State, by television after the vindictive ‘‘ smear 
campaign ”’ directed against him. Mr. Gromyko, the delegate of the 
Kremlin, found himself checkmated by Mr. Acheson’s firmness, and 
departed muttering dark sayings about responsibility for the ‘“‘ conse- 
quences ” of signing a peace treaty with Japan. 

The “ consequences ”’ of creating a European Army, with German 
contingents in it, were likewise the theme of a warning from the Soviet 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Vyshinsky, to the French Ambassador in Moscow. 
How seriously such utterances should be taken no one in the Western 
world can say. The whole North Atlantic Treaty Organisation is based 
on the assumption that the Kremlin intends to bring all Europe and 
Asia under its control, and must be stopped somewhere if any trace 
of freedom is to be left between the Bay of Biscay and the Oder. With _ 
their eyes open the Governments of the North Atlantic Powers decided 
to take the chance of stopping Kremlinist aggression by co-ordinating 
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their military and economic resources, so that the prospect of an easy 
Communist triumph might begin to fade. It is not certain that aggres- 
sion can be stopped. It is not certain that the Kremlin will think 
prudence the better part of adventure. Nor is it certain that fear lest 
~ Titoism ” in satellite countries be stimulated by the growing strength 
of the West will not prevail over caution, and lead the Kremlin to 
forestall the possible spread of disintegrating tendencies. On the other 
hand nobody can assess the effects of a countervailing fear of famine 
and industrial paralysis if any of the larger Russian oilfields should be 
put out of action soon after the outbreak of hostilities. It is one thing 
for the Kremlin to encourage Communist aggression in Korea, to supply 
the North Koreans and Chinese with arms, munitions and aircraft— 
at a price—and to leave the North Koreans and the Chinese to bear 
the losses. It might be quite another thing for the Kremlin to take the 
incalculable risk of direct war on a world-wide scale, and to face the 
destructive power of new atomic weapons. On the whole it seems 
probable that temporising tactics will be preferred, perhaps in the hope 
that the burdens of rearmament may impede the economic recovery 
of the West, and accentuate differences between the European members 
of the North Atlantic Union and the United States. 

To these unknown quantities, in an equation beyond present solution, 
have now been added the prospect of a considerable measure of rearma- 
ment in Japan and Western Germany. To say that this prospect might 
have remained distant if the West had not been under threat of Russian 
aggression is no answer to the possibly genuine apprehensions which a 
revival of Japanese and German military strength may excite in the 
Kremlin. The real question is whether the prospect will or will not tip 
the balance of decision in favour of more immediate action than the 
Kremlin might otherwise have contemplated. And to this riddle, as to 
many others, there is no present clue. 

What, then, remains ? The only course that is not plainly suicidal 
for this country and the West is to go on and take the chances—building 
up strength as rapidly as may be, without impatience or panic, in 
pursuit of a firmly defensive policy, and to avoid both the appearance 
and the reality of cracks in the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 
What seems to be the breakdown of the “‘ Cease Fire ’’ talks in Korea, 
and the vicissitudes of the Anglo-Persian oil dispute, may claim more 
attention from day to day than the larger issue of the defence of Western 
civilisation. To waver in that defence because this or that feature of it 
may be distasteful would be the height of shortsighted folly. We 
cannot again afford the errors which, in 1914, prevented Sir Edward 
Grey from giving Germany timely warning of what British policy must 
be, and, in 1938-39, led us inevitably, through “ Munich,” into more 
than five years of devastating war. If we are resolved—as we are 
resolved—to defend our freedom and Western civilisation in arms 
rather than allow them to perish undefended, we must take the chance 
of having to fight in their defence. By taking it, we may find that we 
have done the one thing necessary to keep Kremlinist aggression within 
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Nostalgia then replaced these Victorian and Evangelical Visions by a} 
Choice between Tennyson’s “Nature red in tooth and claw” anaj 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Nature the dear old Nurse.”’ Thereafter under Nature’: | 
good old rule and simple plan we let departmental diplomacy make} 
an undemocratic deadlock of the League of Nations and an undiplo-} 
matic dead loss of the United Nations Organisation. So we now fac 


provided we do not take too large helpings. Such a helping was the I 
absorption by the British Empire of Asia and America—a Pax 4} 
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historic epic, we are drifting into despondency that is deepening into 
despair. 

We do not believe in Providence but don’t we just in Satan! And 
whether he is to be the last Capitalist parasite to infest Whitehall 


or the first Communist paratrooper to infiltrate Washington, we know 


that the one thing Satan can’t do is to cast out Satan. If the old devil 
cannot be stopped from devitalising Anglo-American democracy with 
alarm and despondency something must be started that will revive 
its courage and competence. Now a panacea for a tired and troubled 
people suffering from bending pains in the backbone and panics as 
to burglars under the bed is a pick-me-up. Providence gave us the 
recipe for lacing diplomatic champagne with democratic cognac, 
which did us much good in spite of doctors and is now known as 
Democratic Diplomacy. It got its chance when Creative Evolution 
brought Progressive Governments to power around the Atlantic in 
1906 and ended the century-old cold war within a year. And this 
is worth reviewing now because the situation then was somewhat 
similar to—though less serious than—what it is to-day. Then the 
balance of power and basis of peace we maintained was ‘menaced by 
Prussian imperialist expansion and exploitation in relationships and 
regions even more formidably threatened to-day. Eastern Europe 
was then a duelling ground for Russian and Austro-German imperial- 
ism, and England a debatable land between Conservatives and Pro- 
gressives. Our Progressive Cabinet that was to carry out the creative 
evolution by democratic diplomacy was further split between 
Radical reformers under the Premier, Campbell-Bannerman, and 
laissez-faire Liberals under the Foreign Secretary, Grey. In a Cabinet 
crisis the Radicals won the toss and wisely used a good wicket to 
score quickly in foreign affairs. By restoring the surplus balance of 
power for democracy in the Balkan States they could end the rivalry 
there of Russia and Austria, and by reconstructing an Anglo-American 
partnership they could counteract Prussian pressure. The flashpoint 
in the Balkan friction front was Belgrade, where a Russian conspiracy 
had put a regicide clique in power opposed by an Austro-German 
claque. But the correctitude of our departmental diplomacy in 
rupturing relations with the pro-Russian regicide régime rendered a 
new departure in democratic diplomacy there as difficult at home as 
it was desirable abroad. 

Credit for the two coups that followed is due to the Premier, for 
no one else could have planned them and by-passed a Foreign Secre- 
tary dependent on a Clericalist Private Secretariat in control of 
personnel and policy. His first investment in democratic diplomacy 
was as speculative in its resort as it was spectacular in its result. 
The son-in-law of his juristic counsellor and crony was a young diplomat 
who had started a campaign in favour of Balkan Nationalism as 
being the right answer to the Eastern Question, which was promptly 
suppressed by the F.O. A Liberal Private Secretary having asked 
him to act as Chargé d’Affaires in Belgrade during the Minister’s 
leave, without any intimation that it was other than a matter of 
routine, he accepted and within a fortnight the Servian Premier 
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Pashitch, a veteran Nationalist, arrived in London accredited to our? | 
Premier with a proposal that all the requirements of H.M.G. as to) . 
removal of the regicides, remuneration for supplies, reduced rates} 
on British exports, etc., should immediately be realised by a Coup) 
d@’ Etat, a Claims Convention and a Commercial Treaty. In return he 
asked, firstly, for diplomatic support to Servia, in freeing itself from | 
Russian and Austrian fetters and, secondly, for democratic infor- | 
mation about parliamentary closure procedures so that he might» 
obviate parliamentary obstruction from the partisans of those Powers. | 
After a short course at Westminster in the ‘‘ Kangaroo ”’ and “ Guillo- 
tine’ techniques and a long conversation in Whitehall as to what. 
‘moral support’? meant, he footed the British bill, and formed a | 
Nationalist Government that defied imperialism—and still does so in 
Tito’s Yugoslavia to-day. The F.O. then cleverly put the seal of 
correctitude on the coup by knighting the Minister and in due course 
Eastern Europe, that battlefield of despots and bedlam of desperadoes, 
will be a buffer and a bridge between the Western and Eastern 
hemispheres. 

The next Liberal investment was larger in scale and scope, and — 
the mandate of a very modern Mission to restore the Anglo-American 
relationship was an innovation like unleashing the Belgrade Chargé 
d’Affaires. The credentials of Mr. Bryce, the Ambassador, were — 
factually, though not formally, parliamentary and democratic rather 
than professional and diplomatic. As author of a work on the American | 
Constitution he was persona grata and as a Liberal leader he could © 
make a pulpit of any platform. So he toured the Continent giving 
academic addresses alleviated by a pawky humour and a passionate ~ 
humanism. He soon had the blessing of all the Churches, the belaud- — 
ing of all the Colleges, the usual beano in Congress, a most unusual 
ballyhoo from all the Columnists, and even belief in a Britisher by 
fundamentalist farmers. This ensured a democratic drive for American 
confidence and co-operation, and, as diplomatic directive could not 
be left to departmental diplomacy, the services were secured of the 
Belgrade blockbuster. He, realising his responsibility and its risks, 
before leaving London concerted with key-men there as to American 
affairs so as to by-pass the deadlock in the American Department 
by these contacts, as his Chief outflanked the F.O. bottleneck through 
the Cabinet. He had been attached to the Behring Sea Arbitration 
in Paris, also to Lord Pauncefote in Washington for the General 
Arbitration Treaty and for the Spanish-American War, and as author 
of the Corps de Droit Ottoman he was, like Mr. Bryce, acceptable as a 
jurist in that judgmatical City. So, with American assistance this 
partnership of a veteran democrat and a diplomatic adventurer put 
through a four years’ programme of Treaties, Conventions, Arbitra- 
tions, Joint Administrations and functional federalisms like parcels 
and penny posts that not only “cleaned the slate’’ but cleared the | 
site for federalist structures that are mostly still functioning, © 

We now see that the Liberal renascence in the Atlantic States 
resulted in a peak of our Lost Atlantis re-emerging half a century 
ago and in our Anglo-American ascendancy re-establishing itself in the 
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_ Atlantic Pact of this century. But the historical interest and political 


importance of this creative continuity has not been realised for many 


Teasons. It was never devised theoretically but merely developed 


therapeutically. Opposition from the Conservative Party and Press 
was such that each democratic success of the Mission had to be camou- 
flaged diplomatically to get public acceptance. Liberalism never got 
any credit for preparing the Anglo-American alliance that won the 
first world war nor’for the Foreign Office reforms suggested by the 


Mission and supported by a Royal Commission but not realised until 


after the second world war. So,as this eye-witness evidence may not 
be enough by itself, here is circumstantial corroboration from a parallel 
professional development in the Anglo-American relationship. 

The Washington Embassy was in 1906 a feudal ‘“‘ Ambassador’s 


Family” with a Counsellor, two Secretaries, two Service and two 


J 


Hon. Attachés, an ex-footman and housemaid as typists, a coloured 


_ Chancery servant, and a retired sergeant as Security Officer. To-day 


it has Ambassador, three Service and three Civil Departments, four 
functional Resident Ministers with large staffs, Second Division, 


_ Clerical and Technical Services and personnel enough for a small 


State. Its authority has been restricted territorially by Canada, 


_Treland and Dominions having their own Embassies, but raised 


technically by responsibility in respect of functional organs of world 


_ importance centred in and supported by Washington. The scientific 


and social, commercial and financial affairs of Atlantic peoples can 
now be dealt with directly by qualified authorities instead of being 
dumped into the “diplomatic channel.” In respect of policy and 
point of view the Foreign Office bottleneck that could be infiltrated 
yesterday by Clericalism and to-morrow by Communism is now a 
Hydra that would defy a Herculean Hidden Hand and a Hydro where 
brainy Backroom Boys can cure themselves of duodenal despondency 
due to departmental diplomacy. 

“All very well,” you may say, “but should we be safer with 
hundreds having the ‘ know how’ instead of a handful, and what a 
waste of badly wanted man-power and money-power for work that 
was well done before by a ‘ family party’ !”’ The first answer is that 
security is best sought by no one producer knowing the whole organ- 


_ ised process and by each part of it being a live organ worth loyal 


allegiance. The second is that you have had one picture of an explora- 
tion of a new principle a generation ago and another of its exploitation 
to-day by a new process, so that you might count on its permanence 
and calculate its pace. To assume that the production of this Millen- 
nial Reformation is equivalent in quality and quantity to that of the 
Reformist Mission, and that the increase in cost is therefore wasted, 
would be like preferring’the budget of the first “long ship ” to cross the 
Atlantic to that of the latest liner creating a New Atlantis. But if 
this is not a strong enough pick-me-up try the following article 


about a New Atlas. , 
GEORGE YOUNG. 


THE JAPANESE PEACE TREATY — 
Fits last month the eyes of the world were focused on Sa ! 


Francisco, where the conclusion of the Japanese Peace Treaty) 

Conference resulted in the signing of a treaty by the majorit 
of nations actively engaged in the war against Japan. This treaty,/) 
which is generally acceptable to all the nations whose signatures 4 
contains, has taken four years to achieve. The Americans first suggested) 
a preliminary exchange of views on the drafting of a treaty as early ast) 
July 1947, but the Russians insisted that this was a matter for the} 
Council of Foreign Ministers, which then included China ; and the: 
American desire that all the Far Eastern Commission countries should. 
take part in the discussion caused a deadlock. The matter was ad- - 
journed until the Russians suggested during the meeting of the Council! 
of Foreign Ministers in the summer of 1949 that the Council should! 
again discuss the matter, but other members still insisted on wider’ 
participation, and further delay occurred. 

The question of a Japanese Peace Treaty was left in abeyance until 
Mr. Truman announced on September 14th, 1950, that the United! 
States Government was once more considering this matter, and that : 
Mr. Dulles would approach the twelve other nations in the Far Eastern | 
Commission who were principally engaged in the war against Japan. | 
Following this, in the autumn of 1950, an exploratory memorandum | 
indicating the kind of treaty favoured by the United States was cir- | 
culated to the Far Eastern Commission countries and to three other * 
Asian countries not included in the Commission. The Russian reply to | 
the memorandum on November 24th asked whether the Americans | 
were considering a separate peace treaty with Japan in contravention | 
of the agreement of January rst, 1942; why further decisions were | 
necessary on the future status of Formosa and the Pescadores, since | 
these were returned to China under the Cairo Agreement, and of the | 
Kuriles and South Sakhalin, which were under the Yalta Agreement | 
transferred to Russia ; also, why the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands were | 
being withdrawn from the Japanese. They wanted a definite date for | 
the withdrawal of the occupation forces, and to know whether the 
reconstruction of the Japanese armed forces and General Staff was to 
be envisaged as well as the maintenance of American bases in Japan 
after the signing of the treaty ; whether Japan was to be allowed freely 
to develop her peaceful economy, and whether the Chinese People’s 
Republic had been consulted. 

The American reply handed to the Russians on December 28th, 1950, 
pointed out that the Agreement of January 1st, 1942, provided that 
all parties to it should continue the war to the end and should not. 
concede to any one nation a perpetual right to veto the peace treaty ; _ 
and, furthermore, that the Cairo, Potsdam and Yalta Agreements were | 
all subject to a final peace settlement. The United States Government 
felt that the present stage of world affairs made it reasonable for 
Japan to participate with the United States and other nations in self 
defence. Moreover, as discussions were being carried out through 
diplomatic channels, consultations with Communist China were 
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prevented by the United States having no diplomatic relations with her. 
The hope that Russia would co-operate in producing the treaty, also, 
was expressed. Before Mr. Dulles left on his mission to Japan last 
January he informed Mr. Malik that his talks with General MacArthur 
and the Japanese leaders were preliminary to further consultation 
between the Allied Powers concerned. During Mr. Dulles’s stay in 
Japan he came to a measure of understanding with the Japanese 
Government, and later in February assured the Foreign Ministers of 
Australia and New Zealand that there had been no discussion of any 
kind on Japanese rearmament. 

When Mr. Dulles returned to the United States on February 27th 
he pushed ahead with proposals for the treaty, but although he 
approached Mr. Malik on the following day the Soviet Union declined 
the advance. The United Kingdom, however, submitted its views on 
the proposals, and talks were begun between the two countries in 
April, with the result that an agreed draft treaty had been drawn up 
by the middle of June; all differences of opinion between the two 
Governments were fairly easily eliminated, concerning, as they did, 
procedure rather than substance. For instance, the British Govern- 
ment did not press their suggestion that the Peking Government should 
be allowed to comment on the draft treaty, neither did the United 
States force their proposal for the Chinese Nationalist Government to be 
a signatory to the treaty. The United States have, besides, assured the 
Australian and New Zealand Governments that the future of Japanese 
shipbuilding depends upon the importation of steel and iron from the 
United States, and can therefore be controlled. It was upon the basis of 
these understandings that the Japanese Peace Treaty Conference was 
called. 

The United States Government invited all the nations who were 
engaged in the war against Japan, with the exception of China, to 
give their signature to the treaty, and all these nations were asked to 
take part in the San Francisco Conference. China has been left out 
because it is still internationally undecided which of the two pretenders 
is the legal Government of China. Although it has thus been impossible 
for the Chinese people to ratify this treaty, the fact that they suffered 
bitterly in the hands of the Japanese for more than twelve years has 
given them an interest in the new state of affairs which cannot be 
overlooked. 

The treaty, consisting of twenty-seven articles, has restored the full 
sovereign rights and the independence of Japan, enabling her to take 
her place as an equal member of the United Nations. The only two 
main changes in the final draft of the treaty have been : (1) Recognition 
by the Allied Powers of the full sovereignty of the Japanese people 
over Japan and its territorial waters; (2) Provision under Article 
9 of the Potsdam proclamation of 1945, dealing with the return of 
Japanese military forces to their homes, that this, “ to the extent not 
already completed, will be carried out.” The contents of the treaty 
can only be described as fair, and have been agreed upon readily by 
the Japanese Government, although the military arrangements have 
been bitterly criticised in the Diet and the secrecy of certain security 
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arrangements denounced in the Press as undemocratic. The onl b | 
significant loss from which Japan suffers through the treaty 1s by thew 
renunciation of claims to her overseas territories, with all “ special 
rights and privileges’ that she formerly possessed on the Asiaticy : 
mainland. These territorial losses are in themselves a severe blow tot) 
Japan, for she is now faced with the problem of accommodating a popu-- 
lation of almost 90 millions, which is growing fast, in a contracted’) 
space. Some hope had earlier been entertained in Japan of the return) 
of the Kuriles, of the Bonin Islands east of the Philippines, and of 
Okinawa, besides the right to migrate to the South Seas., 
Unfavourable comments were made on the draft treaty in various: 
sections of the world Press, and as the San Francisco Conference drew /) 
near particular complaints came from Australia, New Zealand, the: 
Philippines, Burma, India, the Netherlands, and of course from Russia i 
and Communist China. India and Burma refrained from attending ; 
the conference, the latter because she desired reparations from Japan... 
Indonesia also took this view, but did not allow her demands to prevent © 
her from attending the conference. { 
India refused to take any part in the treaty, mainly because she »| 
objected to the provisions permitting American forces to remain in |} 
Japan. She also considered that the treaty did not fulfil the funda- © 
mental aims of : (1) Conceding to Japan a position of honour, equality © 
and contentment among the community of free nations; and (2) 
Enabling all countries especially interested in the maintenance of a - 
stable peace in the Far East to subscribe the treaty. Other Indian | 
objections were : (1) American trusteeship over the Ryukyu and Bonin | 
Islands ‘‘ must carry the seed of future dispute and possible conflict in | 
the Far East’; (2) No arrangements exist for handing Formosa back | 
to China ; and (3) the treaty contains no acknowledgment of Russia’s | 
acquisition of the Kuriles and South Sakhalin, a lack which, in the | 
Indian view, is neither just nor expedient. Nevertheless, India has | 
declared that she will make a separate treaty with Japan as soon as — 
this is practicable, and will also establish full diplomatic relations with | 
the Japanese Government whenever this can be done. The Peking 
Foreign Minister, Chou En-lai, has described the treaty as being favour- 
able only to the United States, claiming to detect in the exclusion of the | 
People’s Republic of China a hostile attitude towards the Chinese people. _ 
The treaty contains no clause likely to create any irritation in Japan — 
sufficient to facilitate the re-birth of a militarist nationalist movement. _ 
It can be regarded as an addition to a system of pacts in the Pacific | 
area which included an agreement with Japan herself for the stationing 
there of United States troops for her protection. A provisional agree- 
ment was made on these lines even earlier, and is now replaced by a full 
bilateral defence pact to become operative when the country is in an 
economic position to meet the cost of its own defence. Hence, even with — 
no clause in the treaty imposing restrictions on rearmament, it seems _ 
likely that her economic difficulties will allow Japan to maintain — 
armed forces at only a low level for some time to come, although with — 
American assistance she will become a powerful factor in Pacific — 
defence. The effects of the last war are still felt in Japan, with the result 
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that there is at present a strong feeling inside the country against being 
drawn into a third world war. 

The Americans have pushed forward with the treaty because they 
believe that Japanese politics have fully reached a state rendering the 
country ready for independence. There is no doubt that although 
Japanese politics have been unstable since the end of the war, the nation 
now feels a need for political autonomy such as the treaty gives. But 
domestic politics in Japan cannot remain unaffected by world events, 
and the most important question remaining is how Japanese political 
circles will act in their endeavour to attain greater importance in the 
world affairs of to-morrow. 

The generous terms of the treaty, imposing no restriction on Japanese 
industry or trade, will enable her to play a role which she previously 
filled in the economic life of the East, except for difficulties in China, 
subject to her becoming self supporting and able to procure sufficient 
raw materials. There is no specific provision for the prevention of 
Japan’s cut-throat competition in trade, except that as a member of 
the United Nations she will abide by the internationally accepted fair 
trade practices and international laws. Her future economic stability 
depends mainly on her supplying the markets of South-East Asia, 
which, with the inclusion of China, could absorb most of Japan’s exports. 
But the fact that she is largely dependent on outside financial aid 
limits her capacity as a purchaser. China is indispensable to Japan 
both as a source of raw materials and as a potential market. Therefore, 
it will be interesting to note what agreements Japan will arrive at, on 
her own accord, and with which pretending Government of China ; 


in the Diet on August 19th Mr. Yoshida placed responsibility for this 


future choice upon the Allied Powers, among whom subsists, of course, 
precisely the difference to be settled. 

The signing of the treaty on schedule is a great diplomatic success 
for the West, and a mark of failure in the diplomacy of the Russians, 
who have done all in their power to delay the procedure of the peace 
conference. Japan bids fair now to become again an active Great 
Power in world affairs and her alliance with America will make her an 
influence in the Far East well matched against the Russian-Chinese 
combination. C. H. RAWLINGS. 


EGYPT AND THE SUDAN 


EADERS of the Egyptian Wafdist party are disturbed by recent 

political events in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan—events which 

have considerably shaken Egyptian influence on the affairs of 

her southern neighbour. Two of the parties, Ashigga and the Unionist, 

who have always declared themselves as favouring closer relationship 

with Egypt, have split, leaving the pro-British party, Umma, the 
strongest single political entity in the country. 

The first split occurred in the Ashigga party who have for years 
been financed by funds from Egyptian politicians. The aim of this party 
has been to rid the country of Britain’s share in the Condominium 
government, and seek a temporary union with Egypt under the 
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Egyptian crown, as a step towards independence. They have been aif 
constant source of irritation and embarrassment to the British admini4) 
stration, boycotting the first elections held in the country three years) 
ago, and refusing to recognise the Legislative Assembly which emerged i 
from those elections. 
First signs of trouble within the Ashigga party were noticed soonii 
after the award of Egyptian honours to members on the occasion of thei) 
marriage of King Farouk to Queen Narriman. The distribution off 
these honours caused jealousies. Then there were quarrels about thet) 
money from Egypt, and matters came to a head when Azhari Bey, 
president of the party, announced to a crowded meeting that Egyptiant) 
promises could not be relied upon. This rhetorical bombshell felll) 
almost as high treason upon the ears of many members, and afteri/ 
hurried talks and secret meetings it was announced that Azhari wast; 
expelled from the party and the new president was Nur Eddin Bey.’ 
Azhari refused to be expelled, however, and both now claim to lead thee 
party. Each has equal following. | 
Members of the Egyptian Wafdist party travelled to Omdurman to: 
try to patch up the quarrel, but failed after many days’ discussion. | 
Sayed Sir Ali Mirghani Pasha, the great religious leader, who has taken 7) 
Ashigga under his wing, also intervened with equally negative results. | 
Kidr Omar, secretary of the breakaway party, is taking the dispute to: 
the courts to establish which is the true party and the rightful leader. | 
The other anti-British party, the Unionist, much smaller in numbers : 
and influence than Ashigga, has split over a constitutional issue. Their | 
professed aim is the formation of the Sudan into a self-governing }} 
dominion under the Egyptian crown. Their quarrel is over the Com- 4 
mission recently set up to amend the constitution of the Sudan, opinion |) 
being divided on whether they should continue to be represented ont 
the Commission. The party executive have decided to dismiss from the * 
party any member who continues to have anything to do with the » 
Amendment Commission. Nine members of the executive dissented | 
from this decision, and are carrying on as a separate section of the party. . 
British officials and members of the pro-British Umma (or People’s) | 
party regard these quarrels as evidence supporting the views they have | 
always held—that neither Ashigga nor Unionist parties were ever ' 
wholly sincere in their pro-Egyptian declarations, but were using © 
Egyptian support to disrupt as much as possible the British admini- - 
stration. Now that the clash between Britain and Egypt is becoming © 
sharper with the possibility of a crisis in the near future these anti- | 
British Sudanese do not wish to be caught on the wrong foot and be 
trapped into openly supporting a union with Egypt. For the truth is. 
that scarcely any thinking Sudanese wishes his country to be taken 
over by Egypt. | 
It may be said also that the Egyptians do not wish to undertake the | 
administration of the Sudan. For more than fifty years they have been | 
sleeping partners in the joint rule, having neither the desire nor the. 
capacity for administration in the dreary outposts of what they regard | 
as a backward country. Their sole concern with the Sudan is in the | 
water of the Nile, for without the Nile Egypt cannot exist. As the poet | 
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said Egypt is the gift of the Nile, and for centuries Egypt has depended 
for very life on the Nile. Even in Biblical days the Egyptians drew upon 
the Nile water by means of crude canals and basin irrigation. Now 
thanks to the design and work of British engineers they have vast 
dams and complicated irrigation systems which have made possible 
the cultivation of more and more land, and brought fabulous wealth 
to a few pashas, along with sweat and toil at starvation wages for the 
millions of fellaheen. 

Under the Nile Waters Agreement of 1929 Egypt takes 98 per cent. 
of the water during the low Nile period from December to mid-July ; 
for the rest of the year the Sudan may take almost unrestricted supplies 
for her own irrigation systems. This agreement was made between 
Britain and Egypt, without reference to the Sudanese, and is all the 
evidence required by Egypt that Britain will always respect her rights 
to the Nile. 

But Egypt cannot be so certain that those rights would be respected 
by the Sudanese if they were given independence, and since the time 
is fast approaching when Britain will fulfil her promise to create an 
independent Sudan, the Egyptians are understandably uneasy. They 
are driven to demand control of the Sudan, though they would prefer 
the present arrangement to continue. 

The Sudanese, having grown in fifty years from an almost completely 
illiterate people to a nation on the verge of fitness for self-government, 
have awakened to realisation of the great value of the Nile, which flows 

through their territory for two thousand miles before it reaches the 
Egyptian border. They have seen, especially during the last four or five 
_ years, what can be got from this precious river and they are anxious for 
more. They could maintain a precarious and spasmodic existence with- 
out the Nile water, except for drinking and a few hand pumping schemes, 
for the country has rain belts and grazing areas on which a variety of 
crops can be grown and cattle reared. But to expand, to improve still 
_ further their health and education services and their standards of living 
generally, they need more of the water ; and this they can take only at 
the expense of Egypt. Carefully controlled and shared, there could be 
enough water for the needs of both for centuries ; but the supply is not 
limitless. Although millions of gallons flow daily into the Mediterranean 
during the flood time, not all this water can be saved. On the surface 
of the Nile there is a rich silt which cannot be dammed. Indeed this 
silt, when it is spilled over the land, provides the fertile topsoil—the 
richest in the world—on which the finest crops can be grown. 

The Egyptians are convinced that one of the first steps to be taken 
by an independent Sudan would be to demand revision of the Nile 
Waters Agreement. If negotiations failed the Sudanese would proceed 
with schemes to take more of the water by building dams of their own 
in their own territory. They could in time seriously interfere with 
Egyptian economy. . 

Let us see what the Sudanese have gained from the river. Their 
only big irrigation scheme is in the Gezira, a million-acre triangle of 
land whose apex is in the junction of the White and Blue Niles just 
south of Khartoum, the capital. Here since 1904 tenant cultivators 
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have grown cotton and grain with varying degrees of success. Tha 
scheme was at first financed by London investors who took 20 per cent |) 
of the profit, gave 40 per cent. to the cultivators and the remainder ta) 
the Government. i 

First rights to grow cotton under the scheme were given to the sem1-4) 
nomadic people who could prove that they had already cultivated al 
land. Their responsibility was to grow the cotton under supervision) 
of the companies’ inspectors and to pick the crop. The companies: 
were responsible for the construction and maintenance of subsidiary) 
canals, levelling of land, provision of machinery, buildings, ginnings 
factories, collecting, storing and marketing the crop. The Government 
were responsible for the provision of land construction, maintenance 
and operation of the Sennar Dam and the main canalisation. 1 

The scheme worked well. A little more than a year ago the Govern-} 
ment, having given five years’ notice of its intention, nationalised thet 
scheme. They bought for cash the solid assets of the companies in thet 
Sudan ; and the companies, the Kassala Cotton Co. and the Sudanij 
Plantation Syndicate, went into voluntary liquidation, paying out theiri 
shareholders from reserves and from the profits of the last year’s crop. 
Under nationalisation the tenants and the Government still receive’ 
their 40 per cent. of the profit, and the 20 per cent. which previousl 
went to the investors now goes to the Gezira Board, and is used ons 
development, reserves, and social welfare among the tenants. The 
general manager under the old scheme remains in charge. He isi 
Mr. Arthur Gaitskell, elder brother of the Chancellor of the Exchequer.- 

The first year’s crop under nationalisation was a bumper one, because: 
of the good behaviour of the Nile, and coinciding with this record crop, 
world prices rose to their highest, because of the world demand arising; 
from rearmament and stock-piling. The result was a record share-out. | 
for the 24,787 tenants, whose share amounted to £16 million, or about! 
£650 each, In 1939 a tenant was happy to receive £30 for his cotton”) 
crop, so it will be seen what astonishing prosperity has descended: 
upon the Gezira. This sudden access to wealth has created serious: 
danger of inflation, for the Sudanese does not save money in banks, | 
invest it, buy insurance or houses on mortgage. He spends it on rich | 
foods, drinks, gold bangles for his womenfolk. On payment of the first | 
instalment last month there was a trek of carts and lorries from the ¢ 
villages to the market centres and at night a return journey with loads: 
of good things to eat and drink, furniture—anything that ready money | 
could buy. This rush of spending caused prices to rise throughout the: 
country and a threat of food shortages in the big northern towns. Ini 
an attempt to stem the inflation the Government persuaded the tenants * 
to allow them to withhold £2,800,000 of their share of the profit against | 
the time when the crop might not be so bounteous. It was also pointed | 
out that next year the price would fall. This view has already been 4 
confirmed in the world markets ; as to next year’s crop, the Nile was : 
late rising this year, a sure sign that the crop will not be so heavy. . 
But the Sudanese do not yet see that far ahead. All they see is a fortune } 
from the Nile water, and they want more. | 

They want more still when they see what the Government are : 
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Proposing to do with their share of the profit. They have set aside 
£24 million over and above normal annual expenditure for a five-year 
plan of development. The money will be spent as follows : 


FS £10,000,000 Agriculture, roads, telephones. 
£4,000,000 Health and education. 
; £2,000,000 Public utilities in towns (electricity, water, etc.) 
£2,000,000 Administration, buildings, etc. 
£1,750,000 Loans to municipal authorities for local 
development. 


This leaves a balance to be held against the expectation that costs 
will rise before the schemes can be completed. 

Under the heading of agriculture comes the expansion of the never- 
ceasing search for crops alternative to cotton, and improvement of the 
cattle population by fighting disease and providing better water supplies 
in the grazing areas. Much money is being spent on mechanised crop 
production in the central rain belt. First experiments were carried 
out in the Gadaref area, and other attempts are to be made in the Fung 
district and the Kordofan and Upper Nile provinces. The aim is to 
increase the yield per feddan as well as the yield per cultivator, and 
the great need is for skilled operators for the mechanical ploughs, drills 
and harrows. Extensive training in the use of these machines is going 
on under the guidance of Canadian experts. In addition a new agricul- 
tural research station is being established in the rain areas. Great pro- 
gress is being made by the veterinary department in the fight against 
rinderpest (cattle plague). New methods of immunisation have im- 

_ proved the cattle population so much that in addition to the 30,000 
head of cattle exported annually on the hoof to Egypt there will be 
enough to supply a canning and by-products factory soon to go into 
_ production at Kosti. 

Roads have never been good in the Sudan because there has never, 
until now, been enough money to spend on them. Now £2 million 
will be spent on improving some of them, including the notorious 
El Obeid-Fasher road, one of the worst in Africa, There may also 
be a new highway joining Khartoum to Fasher. 

This road would not only give quicker access between these two 
important towns, but would also serve to draw away population from 
El Obeid, the centre of the gum arabic industry, which is growing 
too fast, and outstripping its water resources. 

New hospitals and schools are also planned. Educationally the stress 
is on technical education, for the country is extremely short of skilled 
craftsmen and has far too many young men whose ambitions are to 
become Government clerks. In all this development the biggest problem 
will be to find men and materials. For materials, especially the heavy 
machinery needed for the construction of trunk roads, application 
has been already made to American firms. It is felt that American 
conditions for road building are more like those of the Sudan than the 
British ones. As for staff, spare technicians are hard to find in either 
America or Britain, and when found not easy to accommodate. 

Outside the five-year plan there is the Zande scheme, a great agricul- 
tural and industrial project which is nearing completion. Here in the 
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far south, where the best rainfall of the country is registered, it waai 
decided eight years ago to create a self-contained economy. It was sooriy 
found that high-grade cotton could be grown in the area, but since the) 
nearest port is 1,600 miles away it was not thought worth while taj 
grow the crop for export. Conversely, the import of consumer goods tc 
the territory was unduly costly. a | 

So alongside the cotton fields were built spinning and weaving € 
mills, cottonseed-oil crushing plants, saw mills and a soap factory) 
Fifteen hundred Sudanese, many from the north, worked for eighty 
years, under skilled British technicians, on these buildings and now the 
first rolls of cloth are about to come off the machines. Later there willl] 
be dyeing and printing plants, for the women of the south, unlike their} 
northern sisters, like to dress gaily. Ironically, just as the scheme nears 
completion, the price of raw cotton is so high that it would have paid,|) 
after all, to export it. But it will not always be so. 

The Sudanese see not only their own immediate prosperity from the« 
Nile, but also these vast schemes for progress. If so much can comet 
from their two per cent. of the Nile water, what could they do, theyjy) 
argue, with, say, 20 per cent.? They see, too, the difference between > 
the Egypt method which brings wealth to a few and poverty to the: 
millions, and the British system of a fair deal for the man who works? 
the land. , 

They have one other fear—and this is why they regard their indepen- ‘ 
dence as a matter of extreme urgency. They believe that in the interest | 
of higher military strategy the Sudan may be lost to Egypt. They are: 
convinced that Britain, in spite of all her pledges, will be driven by / 
American and Commonwealth members of the Western defence : 
alliance to cede the Sudan to Egypt in return for freedom in the Suez 
Canal Zone. i 

Such a move, which they would regard as black treachery, would be = 
resisted to the death by the Sudanese. In that dire event British troops ; 
would have to maintain order, and that would be tragedy indeed after ~ 
more than half a century of Anglo-Sudanese affection and friendship. . 

J. R. Hystop. 


MEDITERRANEAN DEFENCE | 


HE two world wars of the past half-century have been fought | 
out in the historic region of the Mediterranean, where Western | 
civilisation arose. The third cataclysmic clash, if ever it comes, 


__ will, for a number of important reasons, almost certainly have its | 
focal point and nerve centre within the same geographical limits. | 


Although the emphasis has hitherto been on North Atlantic defence, | 
with a twelve-Power treaty drawn up according to that conception, | 
both Britain and America have irresistibly come to the conclusion, | 
impelled by the march of events inside Europe and in the Middle East, 
that the Mediterranean is of greater strategic importance than the 
North Atlantic. Most ominous development in the inducing of this | 
altered outlook is, of course, the dangerous potentialities of the British | 

| 
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dispute with Persia over the oil question, with alarmist reports of 
large concentrations of Russian troops on Persia’s northern border. 
Hardly less ominous is the request by Marshal Tito for a wide range of 
arms, after having, in February, declined military aid from the Western 
Powers because of the bad moral effect of seeming to confirm Comin- 
form charges that he was providing the United States with bases in 
Yugoslavia. 

Since Tito has been at some pains, despite his verbal onslaughts 
against the Soviet Union, to avoid giving the Russians an excuse for 
aggressive action, it must be accepted that he considers the danger 
of a satellite attack—for that would be the Kremlin’s modus operandi, 
as in Korea—a far from imaginary possibility. In fact, apart from 
Yugoslavia’s request for military supplies, there have been independent, 
reliable reports of the concentration of satellite forces along the 
Yugoslav borders, and of the creation of ‘‘ sealed zones” in Bulgaria 
and Hungary. Seventy Bulgarian refugees who fled into Southern 
Serbia reported that whole villages had been cleared to make room for 
Bulgarian troops, and that a sealed zone, fifteen miles deep, stretched 
along the Bulgar-Yugoslav border. From another source comes another 
report, confirmed by Tito, that the Bulgars are building a new military 
highway to the Yugoslav frontier. 

In face of the menacing situation on both sides of the Straits, in 
South-Eastern Europe and in Asia Minor, it is little wonder that both 
Greece and Turkey have shown impatience and great resentment at the 
delay and hesitation in admitting them to membership of the Atlantic 
Pact. The argument that the Eastern Mediterranean is not part of the 
North Atlantic is at best a verbal quibble, since the treaty already 
covers Italy and the Algerian department of France. As the Greeks 
and Turks see it, even if it be true that it is necessary to create a strong 
centre of resistance in Western Europe, it is farcical to secure the front 
door while the back door remains wide open. Turkey and Greece feel 
themselves, as they are in fact, nearer the Eurasian “ Heartland,” 
from which Russia has expanded her frontiers during the last decade, 
than most of the Atlantic Treaty countries, and the Turks are particu- 
larly apprehensive abouf their peculiar geographical situation as 
between the vulnerable Caucasian oilfields, which the northern Turkish 
coast dominates, and the volcanic hot spot of Persia. Mr. Venizelos, 
the Greek Prime Minister, has rightly complained that the Western 
Powers are moving too slowly in planning an integrated defence which 
would enable Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia to meet the threat of 
invasion. Both the Greeks and the Turks fear that, in the absence of 
specific guarantees from the Atlantic Treaty Powers and a definite 
association with the pact, any war which comes within their borders 
would be “ localised,’’ as was the war in Korea. The Greeks have not 
recovered from their recent single-handed combat with world Com- 


munism, even if it was supported with American arms. America has 


had few qualms about Greece and Turkey becoming part and parcel 
of the Atlantic Treaty, and by the Truman Doctrine of 1947, whereby 
military aid was at once given to these two countries, the United 
States signalised the rising peril of the Near and Middle East. British 
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objections, so faras they have existed outside the Government and Parlia 4 
ment, seem to have been against altering the manifestly defensive} 
character of the Atlantic Pact, but where is the dividing line between} 
measures that are clearly seen to be defensive and those which are con} 
sidered challenging? Up to the present Turkey has not complied with 
American desires for bases on her strategic northern coast, which woulc( 
bring United States bombers nearer Soviet industrial targets thanj 
from any existing bases, but even if such were established, why indeec( 
should they be considered more challenging than American aircraft+| 
carriers in the Mediterranean ? mal 

- Artistotle said long ago that the weakness of democracies was that. 
a totalitarian State could act with single-minded swiftness whilst they) 
themselves were still deliberating, and the illogical features of Westerm| 
defence and the tardiness of decision point the fundamental underlying 
truth of his words. The Americans, the British and the French have 
increased their fleets in the Mediterranean, on both sides of which the 
United States is seeking to establish bases, yet there has been a curious} 
lack of effort to co-ordinate the considerable trained armed forces of) 
Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia, which, combined, have on hand az 
larger number of divisions than all the North Atlantic Treaty organisa-: 
tions in Europe. Against the 660,000 men which both Athens and 
Belgrade estimate to be the total forces, apart from reserves, in the 
armies of Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria, both Turkey and Yugo-! 
slavia have first-class fighting forces, each country being capable of 
putting into the field at short notice between 500,000 and 750,000 men. . 
On mobilisation these totals could readily be brought up to 1,500,000¢ 
or 2,000,000 men. Then Greece has an excellently trained, highly; 
tempered army of 220,000, with recent battle experience. | 

Even if it be accepted that only a formidable combination of air and} 
sea power can match Russia’s strength, and thus create a balance of } 
power which would maintain peace indefinitely in the same way as‘ 
British naval power preserved it during the nineteenth century, the: 
lessons of Korea have shown that sea and air power are not the whole: 
answer to concentrated land attacks. Though it may be incontrovert- - 
ible, as Professor Arnold Toynbee has insisted, that in the long run? 
the Western nations can save the Western world from going under only / 
by a closer political union than can be established by the most cordial | 
co-operation between sovereign governments, in the interval only) 
the closest military unity and co-ordinated strategy can save the free: 
world from being overwhelmed on land. Greece and Turkey are not} 
sidelines in the global struggle or in Western defence ; they are key- > 
_points. In a statement read to the Foreign Affairs Committee of the: 
House of Representatives the day before his sudden death, Admiral | 
Sherman, United States Chief of Naval Operations, after stressing } 
the importance of the oil resources of the Middle East to the successful | 
prosecution of a new war by both rival blocs, said the Near East was of / 
great strategic significance, as it commanded land, sea and air routes } 
which the free nations must deny to the enemy in the event of war. The ’ 
area would provide offensive bases ‘from which we could strike: 
directly and quickly at the heart of the enemy.”’ A strong and tesstele| 
| 
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Turkey was the key to the defence of both the Middle East and the 
Mediterranean, and Greece was essential to control of the Mediterranean. 
Before Admiral Sherman’s statement, and prior to Mr. Morrison’s 
announcement in the Commons that Britain favoured the inclusion of 
Greece and Turkey in the Atlantic Pact, General Eisenhower was 
understood to have asked the American Defence Department for the 
area of his command to be extended to include Greece. 

In a series of articles recently published in the Turkish newspaper 
Aksham, the former Turkish Foreign Minister Mr. Sadak argued that 
the defence of the Mediterranean should be conceived not in purely 
littoral terms but in conjunction with defence of the Mediterranean 
approaches as constituted by the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Balkans and 
the Caucasus. The Mediterranean, say the Turks, could be menaced 
from only two directions—from the east by a Russian drive through 
Turkey and Persia to the Arab countries, the Red Sea and the Suez 
Canal ; from the north by a Communist advance through France, Spain, 
Italy, Greece and Turkey. Subjugation of Persia by the Russians 
would bring the Soviet Union down to the Indian Ocean. /In the pro- 
cess the loss of the oilfields of the Middle East to the West would be 
an irreparable disaster, as may be judged from the figures lately given 
by Mr. G. M. Lees, chief geologist of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 
Mr. Lees said that if, as suggested, “ one-fifth of the total oil has already 
been discovered in the Middle East, the total reserve would be about 

200,000 million barrels, compared with the proved reserves of the 
United States, currently estimated at about 26,000 million barrels, 

-and a total ultimate production of 100,000 million barrels.”’ 

_ The “back door” to the Western defensive system is, therefore, 

seen to be no less important, if it is not actually more important, than 

the “‘ front door’”’; at all events, the Eastern Mediterranean and the 
Middle East cannot be regarded as something merely on the fringes of 
so-called ‘‘ Atlantic defence ”’ ; the Middle East at present is a yawning 
gap in the defences of the free world. The Persians have reason to fear 
Russian motives as much as they appear to detest British ‘‘ domina- 
tion,’ but propaganda is an insidious means of persuasion, and since 
the end of the war the Russians have lost no opportunity of whipping 
up feelings over the obsolete agrarian system and the social backward- 
ness of the country. In Press, films and radio, the Shah’s Government 
no less than the “‘ imperialist exploiters’’ has been blamed for all of 
Persia’s miseries. The oil crisis is something which the Soviet Union has 
worked hard to produce. In backing the Persian landlords against the 
late Shah, who was bent on introducing reforms on Western lines, 

‘the Russians aimed at ousting the Western democracies from the whole 
of the Middle East. 

With a sense of realism, and ignoring the views of the Kremlin 
that their actions are “‘ provocative’’—Mr. Morrison pertinently 
reminded a critic in the House of Commons that the Russians were 
“doing the same thing ’—the Americans are seeking to establish air 
and naval bases along the entire Mediterranean coast from French 
Morocco to the Middle East. Mr. Churchill said in Parliament: “ We 
ought to be ready and proud to be hosts to our American allies and com- 
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rades in our famous Mediterranean bases—Malta, Gibraltar and Cyprus. 
I would much rather the British offensive atomic bases in East Angliag) 
were not the only major deterrent upon Communist aggression.” The 
Americans, in fact, are already established in Cyprus, to which island} 
the British have sent a considerable force of sky troops. In Crete, anj| 
air base capable of accommodating long-range bombers of the United 
States Air Force is under construction at Timbaki ; it will bring the«? 
Black Sea port of Odessa within 800 miles, and Moscow within 1,500(} 
miles. In Salonika, where there is a good airfield, the British and Ameri-- 
cans are still nearer the heart of industrial Russia, and for that reason) 
it is wrong to say that the Straits are no longer an issue between Britain} 
and Russia, as in the nineteenth century. Moreover, we must now\ 
prevent Soviet submarines from coming through the Dardanelles. t 

It is fortunate that with the exception of Albania, always ready fort 
revolt and sandwiched between Greece and Yugoslavia, all the Medi- f 
terranean countries are within the Western political orbit, although itt 
would be far from the truth to say that there is political unity) 
between all of them and Britain and America. There is not. The: 
American approach to Spain for bases has been met by open hostility 
in Britain and France, despite the fact that Britain has resumed 
diplomatic relations with Madrid, and that United States military 7 
experts have expressed strong views on the folly of omitting so large ° 
and important a country as Spain from Atlantic defence plans. Whether ° 
we like Franco or not, we must, like the Russians in the case of the © 
Germans, differentiate between the people and the régime. We seem! 
to have readily forgiven the barbarities of both the Germans and the = 
Japanese. It is true that Franco’s régime could not be admitted to | 
membership of the Atlantic community, but an accommodation for * 
military defence is no different from the arrangements we are entering * 
into with the Germans and the Japanese. The Spaniards are a proud 
and independent people, and Franco’s rule won’t last for ever. Already, , 
in consequence of the American offer of economic help, which will end | 
Spain’s ostracism, Franco is losing support. No doubt the Spanish 
dictator will present some “ conditions ’’ of his own in return for bases, © 
and will gain much support from the Spanish people in his demand for ° 
the return of Gibraltar—‘ a fruit which is ripe and ready to fall,” 
as he previously declared. 

One can accept Franco’s contention that “ to-day Spain is a terri- 
tory of real value, with her numerous ports, capable of sheltering her 
fleets and those of her allies, her large and numerous aerodromes — 
ready for modern squadrons of planes to ensure the safety of the western | 
end of the Mediterranean . . . and all this backed by an orderly nation of - 
28,000,000 inhabitants.” Any sense of disgust which British people | 
may feel at the mere idea of Franco being an “ally ” of Britain should | 
not blind us to the fact, as an eminent British admiral has reminded | 
the public, that in earlier difficult times Spain has proved a territory | 
of great value to Britain in the Mediterranean. 

Among the other disunities existing within the Western political 
camp, Italy demands the return of part of her colonies in Northern 
Africa as an outlet for her growing, surplus population ; the Italians _ 
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and Yugoslavs continue to wrangle over Trieste; Greece clearly 
desires that national aspirations be satisfied by the ceding of Cyprus ; 
and Egypt wants the British out of the Canal Zone and the Sudan. 
Whilst Britain has practically relinquished Egypt as a base (Cyprus has 
taken its place), the canal is vitally important for more reasons than 
that of shipping ; if Britain sought to prevent Czarist Russia from 
entering the Mediterranean during last century, she is much concerned 
that Stalinist Russia should not become established on Egyptian soil 
in this century, which is what certainly would happen were Turkey 
and Persia to fall, and the Russians to sweep across the deserts to the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. If Persia became a Soviet satellite, 
all shipping in the Indian Ocean would be under a threat, and the way 
would be paved for a two-pronged enveloping movement directed at 
encircling the whole Indian sub-continent. 

The Mediterranean, with American naval and air predominance, 

can save Western civilisation from going down into darkness, and it 
can be done without a single shell being fired or an atom or hydrogen 
bomb being dropped, though it will mean the American, Fleet, now 
being augmented, stopping in the Mediterranean for a long time. 
Russia’s leaders may be eastern fanatics, but they are not fools. They 
are aware that, even if they overran Europe and arrived on the shores 
| of the Mediterranean in strength, the war would not be “ half over,” 
but only begun. Despite Soviet attempts to convey the impression that 
American capitalism is on the verge of collapse, the men leading the 
Soviet Union realise only too well the immense war potential of the 
American continent. The United States war machine would grow to an 
enormous size, almost without limit, until America was by far the 
_ strongest Power the world has ever known. 
Russia, without doubt, has fully weighed up the consequences of 
_ provoking a new war, which would bring an armada of American 
bombers from the Mediterranean, possibly raining atomic destruction 
on her great cities and industrial plants. Mr. Churchill is not wrong 
when he says that it is fear of such retaliation that has so far deterred 
the Soviet leaders from engaging in an all-out struggle with the capi- 
talist Powers. But if it is the American atomic stockpile which keeps 
the Red Army at bay, what happens when the Russians catch up in 
the production of atomic weapons? General Vandenberg told the 
Senate inquiry in Washington that “as the power of the Russian Air 
Force increases, and their stockpile of atomic weapons increases, the 
job of the United States Air Force becomes roughly doubled.” That, of 
course, does not mean that the air force need be doubled. The General 
informed the inquiry that without bases in Europe the United States 
would require an air force five or six times stronger. 

The Russians have shown obvious concern about the speed with 
which the Americans are acquiring and establishing bases along the 
Mediterranean. A number of the most important of these bases, such 
as those on the northern coast of Africa and on the islands of Cyprus 
and Crete, will be beyond the reach of the Red Army, and will have 
the protection of Allied naval craft. If the Atlantic Treaty is extended 
to include Turkey, then the United States can operate, should the 
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occasion arise, from suitable points on a 700-mile coastline facing the‘ 
Black Sea; or, farther east, where Turkey overlooks the Caucasus. | 
Such bases, however, are vulnerable to Red Army attack, as would be 
a base at Aqaba, the Jordanian port close to the Israeli frontier, which jj 
Britain is stated to be considering as an alternative to maintain | 
large forces near Suez. Moreover, this base could become a reality only 
by settlement of the bitter strife between the Jews and the Arabs of tf 

ordan. 
: In the long run, whilst the Mediterranean may be the means of ‘Hf 
saving Western civilisation, its northern shores can be made secure, ||) 
not by nominally aligning all the Mediterranean Powers against Russia || 
and creating airfields and military installations but by solving the | 
bread and butter problems of their inhabitants. Hunger and unemploy- | 
ment among the Greek and Italian peoples, for example, could easily 
turn their countries over to the Communist cause ; Cardinal Schuster, | 
Archbishop of Milan, has warned that Italy’s unemployed “ represent | 
a true and proper sixth column.”’ He told the Government: “It is | 
useless to prepare arms and troops for the eventual defence of the | 
nation when about 2,000,000 workers are left to roam the streets of 
Italy, and to-morrow will naturally join the fifth column.” So far | 
Britain and America have failed to solve the acute problem of Greece’s 
accumulating tobacco crops, upon which the nation’s economy so 
largely depends ; the ruin of one of Greece’s main industries would 
have serious political consequences. And whilst the Christian Demo- 
crats in Italy have withstood fairly well the attacks from both extreme 
flanks in the recent municipal elections, it is difficult to seehow the demo- 
cratic forces can long prevail against a failure to satisfy the clamant 
demand of the Italians as a whole for an outlet for their surplus, 
workless population. The Arabs of Libya will never again tolerate 
Italian colonisation, even under American auspices. But America 
and Britain, between them, could do much to absorb unemployed 
Italians of suitable physique, and our own undermanned coal mines are 
an obvious source of mutually advantageous employment. 

In the Western Mediterranean, France, like Spain, is a natural 
bastion of a comprehensive defensive scheme, but here again reasons of 
self-preservation, pride, economics and good will all play a vital part. 
The French Communist Party has been described as Russia’s strongest 
ally in Western Europe, and as one of the most efficiently organised 
can be depended upon to make the utmost of the country’s social and 
economic ills. Yet, in the final analysis, as the June general elections 
have clearly shown, three-quarters of the nation indicated a pro- 
nounced preference for the Western way of life by voting anti-Com- 
munist. It is not the glaring social differences and pressures of inflation 
which will determine the attitude of liberal-minded Frenchmen to 
Mediterranean and Atlantic defence, and put an end to the movement 
of “neutralism ”’: it is the speed and strength of Anglo-American 
preparations that will ultimately decide. For the present we may be 
thankful that the French elections have renewed the mandate of 
Parliamentary institutions in the Fourth Republic, and caused a 
moderate setback to the Communists, who polled a total of 5,001,618 
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votes (26 per cent.), compared with 5,474,955 (28.2 per cent.) in 1946. 
Though numerically they are still the strongest party in France, they 
now only 103 seats in the new Assembly, compared with 18 in 
1946. 
_ Looking towards the Eastern Mediterranean and beyond, it is Egypt 
and Persia which loom as the weakest links in the chain of defence. 
When one talks of organising the Arab States generally for defence, the 
sheer futility of it seems at once apparent, excepting perhaps in Jordan, 
where there is a British force, and Syria, where there is less illiteracy 
and a better standard of living. Yet Admiral Sherman stated that 
bases in Israel and the Arab countries are necessary for the support of 
combat forces to the north. Arab hostility towards Israel, however, 
is a stumbling block towards unity, though Mr. Ben Gurion hopes to 
establish Israel as “a fortress of democracy in the Middle East.” 
Apart from the Arab-Jewish strife, the acute poverty of the Middle 
East masses, the xenophobia, religious fanaticism, and the general 
ignorance which prevails, provide a fertile soil for Russian propaganda, 
which sounds a loud note on “ imperialist exploitation.” In 1945 Mr. 
Ernest Bevin declared that as a main step in containing the spread of 
Communism in the Middle East, the most vital of all areas in the world 
for British Commonwealth interests, we must raise the standard of 
living of the fellaheen. Alive to the danger of continuing poverty in 
this explosive region, the Americans are now trying to make up for 
‘the neglect of the past. Mr. Bevin refused to oppose the anti-Zionism 
of the Arab League in order to secure a Middle East base in Egypt, 
‘but we have not assured ourselves the Suez base by “ placating ” 
the Egyptians, and we have not won the good will of even half the Arabs. 
‘Hitherto a blueprint for Middle East defence has been non-existent. 
The eclipse of Britain’s traditional domination of the Mediterranean, 
which would greatly have horrified Palmerston, is the price Englishmen 
must pay for America’s wholehearted backing of Europe, however 
headstrong and tactless American methods may sometimes appear ; 
and is a sign of our own shrunken power and financial dependence. 
It is the natural desire of the United States, as expressed by Admiral 
Sherman before the MacArthur inquiry, that America’s growing forces 
in the Mediterranean should be under the command of America herself. 
“ Britain’s naval capabilities,’ he said, “are not now sufficiently 
great to provide what is needed in the vicinity of the United Kingdom 
in the event of war and in Northern Europe, and at the same time send 
any substantial force to the Mediterranean. Their naval capabilities 
are not what they used to be.’’ Certainly we are no longer in a position 
to police the world with naval squadrons, and we can never now hope to 
reach naval parity with our American friends. A fair-sized token force 
in the Mediterranean is about all we can muster outside our home fleets. 
THOMAS ANTHEM. 
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N a significant speech at Strasburg, on May 14th, 1951, Mr. Gleny: i 
[na a delegate to the Advisory Assembly, and representative of they 

British Labour Party, said: “‘ My colleagues and I of the British 
Labour Party greatly welcome the development towards the eis 1 
of Atlantic unity, and away from the concept of a unity which ig} 
limited only to the free parts of the continent of Europe.’ Taken at face 
value this carefully prepared speech would serve to indicate a willingness; 
on the part of the British Government to discuss the integration of} 
what Walter Lippmann called “the Atlantic Community,” and af 
preference for this kind of unification to a purely (North-Western)|| 
European Union, whether or not including Britain. If this were the 
actual issue, then it would be possible to pass to discussion of whether 
this Atlantic integration, thus taken seriously, would better come bys) 
way of joining a number of formally equal units or, first, of uniting, 
Western Europe so as to constitute a counterbalance (if not, as some@ 
would say, a rival) to the massive weight of the United States. If,” 
however, the British Government can offer a reasoned argument, inj 
economic and Commonwealth terms and in terms of some wider whole, ‘ 
against irretrievably committing itself to European Union, or to such’ 
derivative proposals as the Schuman plan, the question then arises‘ 
how far it is in earnest about implementing proposals for Atlantic: 
Union and what evidence there is of this. 

The reply may be made that, although the idea is excellent, the: 
present is not the opportune time. It may be counter-suggested that, | 
for sceptics, no time is ever the opportune time. If Anglo-American 7 
relations are at the present moment in a condition of tension, and yet {/ 
the vital importance of their being good is admitted, the appropriate - 
course would seem to be, not to do nothing, but to build strong embank- - 
ments against the present tides of jealousy and suspicion. If it be said | 
that there should indeed be embankments but the problem is concerning + 
the kinds of embankments, it can be pointed out that discussion of t 
Atlantic Union by no means inevitably means Atlantic Federal Union. . 
Even so doughty an exponent of this last as Mr. Herbert Agar has | 
stated that his concern is primarily with union, with free migration and | 
common economic arrangements almost along the lines advocated by ° 
the late Wendell Willkie, and not solely with some specific kind of ' 
constitutional arrangement. There is no reason why the sterile fight — 
at Strasburg between Functionalists and Federalists need be repeated | 
in Atlantic terms. I have found few to disagree with an organic and 
pragmatic approach, which is neither Functionalist nor Federalist _ 
but which, before drawing up blueprints, first asks, “ How can we | 
develop the habit of permanent co-operation ?”’ and “ What means 
do we require to achieve success in common action ? ” | 

Our difficulty, one may suspect, often lies with those who precisely | 
do not want, whether for reasons Chauvinist or Communist, this 
permanent and organic co-operation. But the entirely legitimate 
objections have to be met of those who take exception to the term 
“ Atlantic ” and its implications. To begin with, it can be pointed out | 
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t technically we are confronted, not at all with the “ Atlantic 
vommunity,’”” but with the “North Atlantic Treaty Organisation,” 
a very different matter. This can include Turkey, and the terms of the 
treaty make provision for such inclusions; but it excludes South 
America and Australia, not to speak of India, and makes no provision 
for the inclusion of vast parts of the British Commonwealth. It is not 
even a United States and British Commonwealth organisation, let 
alone these two and Europe also. It should be a great Democratic 
Union. It 7s orly a limited military alliance, which incidentally 
produces a division of the Commonwealth between Atlantic and 
Pacific areas. Briefly, the detail of the much talked about Atlantic 
Community has never been thought out. How then can we implement 
a policy of unification ? The word “‘ North Atlantic” it may be said, 
as describing the right unit for political organisation, is hopelessly 
inept: it is merely the name for a convenient strategic area. But the 
name “ Atlantic”’ or “ Western”’ should also be discarded, even if 
used in elastic fashion. It cannot include the Pacific and Australasia 
except very much by courtesy. It offends the Indians and, Pakistanis. 
It does not correspond with what we mean, so that there is little profit 
in discussing the integration of the area which it denominates: 

There are four relevant policies or schools to-day: the Communist, 
with its mixture of power politics and apocalyptism ; the idealistic 
route of world government ; and the realistic Atlantic and European 
Union schools. But is not what we practically want, for the immediate 
concentration of our energies, something different—less optimistic 
than world government, so far as this is to be built upon the co-operation 
(or despite the obstruction) of all existing régimes from that of Stalin 
to that of Peron, and yet something less exclusive than Atlantic 


Union? Indeed, should not our real and precise purpose be a Demo- 


cratic Union of the World, to organise more closely than in the present 
United Nations the majority Powers of the United Nations? It may 
be said that this is the way that things are going anyhow, with the 
transfer of critical issues from the Security Council, deadlocked by the 
veto, to the Assembly where the majority decision rules. The sole 
task, then, is realistically to organise this majority. 

The criticism can be made that this is merely another name for 
organising the anti-Soviet bloc. Formally, of course, this is not so. 
Stalin would vigorously assert that he was a democrat. It is open to the 
Soviets habitually to co-operate with the majority—the majority of 
States which also, so long as India is in accord, remains the majority 
of the human race. Practically it is not only possible but our aim to 
secure such a change of heart in Russian policy as to assure this reliable 
co-operation. The Soviets, if excluded from this non-exclusive organisa- 
tion, are self-excluded, because they distort basic minority rights into 
a claim to unlimited sabotage and obstruction of the will of the majority 
in pursuing its democratic course. 

Our final object, then, is neither European Union nor Atlantic Union ; 
but the practical and organic integration, more thorough than as yet 
in the United Nations, of the majority Powers, i.e. the Powers which 
in the United Nations habitually co-operate and vote together. We 
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are on the high road to world government as goal. Where then are wey) 
to begin ? Straight away we come back to the need for Anglo-American 
co-operation—which does not mean American domination—as nucleus. 1 
Unlike talk about “ Atlantic,’ when we talk about “ Anglo-American ” |) 
we know precisely what we mean. Local unions can be achieved else-.) 
where. But the dynamo for any action strong enough to unite Hed 
majority must be found here, so long as two of the Great Powers, the «| 
U.S.S.R. and Mao’s government, refuse to play and so long as we have} 
the fact of a divided world, not one world, thrust on us. Union is ai 
matter of degrees; and “ Atlantic” or “ Western” may be as}j 
convenient (or inconvenient) a name as any other for an organisation }| 
that is more than Anglo-American. We come back, yet, to this issue ¥ 
of Anglo-American relations. The success of these relations and the » 
capacity of this association for leadership are the keys to the success }} 
of the rest. And this for many people is a very unpleasant conclusion. ,| 
It means that, just as nations in history have been united, not by * 
good will alone but also by the exercise of resolution at some focal |) 
centre, so will the world be united. 

Here is not the place to discuss whether we should terminate the » 
North Atlantic Treaty ; whether we should establish an unarmed and / 
neutral third force or one very heavily armed (for which we pay entirely © 
ourselves at the expense of social services) ; or whether we should | 
become semi-independent members of the Bolshevik political system, | 
If, however, for whatever reasons we reject these conclusions, there are | 
certain practical consequences. We cannot drift. We must make the | 
alternative the work of organising effectively the majority Powers, within 
the United Nations, through the Atlantic organisation and comple- — 
mentary bodies, on the basis of a close and dynamic Anglo-American | 
understanding. Since the days of the League of Nations there has been | 
a surfeit of talk about the need for international co-operation. But there — 
has also been no little humbug. It may be that we require not so much | 
“federal union” as “ political unity.’’ Nevertheless, political unity 
involves the readiness of the minority, while safeguarding natural rights 
and those State rights which the federalists emphasise, to subordinate 
its views loyally to the majority. But it also means that, without 
advocating ‘‘ one man, one vote,” the views of the leaders of the great 
population mass of India must be taken adequately into consideration. 
And, of course, there is every reason why a statesmanlike policy should 
be advocated on its merits, even by a minority, provided solely that it 
can democratically convince the co-operating majority. Co-operation 
is not an automatic process of counting numbers ; but at the best it 
means a cost which national minorities must begin to learn to pay. 
Otherwise they had better keep, as Lord Beaverbrook advocates, to the _ 
international anarchy.* The Australians under the Pacific Pact may 
have to fight to support a policy they do not at all like, but this may be 
the price of their own national survival. The oldest thing in politics 
is the desire both to eat our cake and keep it, to get the goods and not | 
pay the price. But it is no more than a pretty wish. 


* In fairness to Lord Beaverbrook it should be said that, in commenting on Anglo- | 
American union, he has written: ‘ Perhaps we shall be joined together again. Howl 
long for that day.” 
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In the recent pamphlet One Way Only Mr. Aneurin Bevan and his 
colleagues advocate a more realistic course. They advocate military 
guarantees to Yugoslavia as assuring its survival. Western and Atlantic 
association is not opposed, and the notion is condemned that ‘“ the 
United States must be regarded as a homogeneous bloc of massed 
reaction ”’ or that co-operation must be with (permanently) Socialist 
countries alone. But in military action which uses Great Britain “ it 
should be established beyond doubt that the British veto is absolute.” 
And American need for possession of British bases is to be used as a 
lever by Britain in effecting adjustments of joint policy. Although the 
defence estimates of the pamphlet can be criticised as over optimistic, 
there is much more that merits attention in the pamphlet than some 
people suppose. Not only is there a recommendation of close Anglo- 
American trades union co-operation. There is also the admirable 
remark that the West suffers from “a cringing inferiority complex 
about Soviet political warfare,” although it could have been better 
said that it suffers from a paralytic inability to initiate a dynamic 
political warfare itself. Here is an elementary objective of Anglo- 
American co-operation: to agree upon what it is that they do agree 
about and to state this to a candid world in a way that will carry 
conviction. Atlantic Union, whether or not re-named Democratic 
Union, represents a common outlook or it represents nothing that 
cannot be as well expressed in the old terms of multilateral alliances. 
And, if we cannot achieve this common outlook in Anglo-American 
terms, we cannot achieve it in the more complicated “ Atlantic ”’ 
context. 


In a little-publicised speech on July 3rd in London, General Eisen- . 


_hower deplored the innumerable barriers in Europe between nations, 


~which “ hobbled progress,”’ and asserted that the problem “ cannot be 
attacked by slow infiltration but only by direct assault.” Others were | 


not slow to ask what precisely the General meant by the union he 
recommended ; and what changes were visualised by the man whom 
the British Foreign Secretary welcomed as “ the first Atlantic citizen.”’ 
What at least emerges is that, whatever British opinion may be, 
General Eisenhower, as an American, saw nothing inimical to Atlantic 
Union in a wide measure of European Union. He visualised them as 
both necessary and as complementary. Presumably he would regard 
with high approval the invitation of the Strasburg Assembly to 
Washington to send a delegation to a meeting with members of the 
European body, without prejudice to the later development of an 
Atlantic Conference or of a reformed United Nations. 

General Eisenhower is primarily occupied with military matters. 
It is a field in which States do not lightly surrender their traditional 
sovereignty. On the whole it is encouraging that so much progress has 
been made, although the urgency of the times demands more. It may 
be that we shall see a genuine European army. Anglo-American co- 
operation even here is far from perfect, but it is not completely unsatis- 
factory. The moral, however, of the last few months has been that 
solely military co-ordination is not enough. In the spirit of the new 
American ‘‘ Help Eisenhower ” resolution it is widely felt that some 
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authoritative political body capable of rapid decisions must be brought 
into being to give those directives which any military commanden) 
requires. This is not a doctrinaire or “‘ federal unionist ’’ but a pragmatic! 
or ‘‘ organic unionist ”’ requirement made necessary by the demand that) 
the Supreme Commander shall be able to do his job, and it will have to 
be on the agenda of the forthcoming Ottawa conference of N.A.T.O)} 
Such a supreme council, as Lord Ismay ably argues, might bringg 
within its ambit all the free nations and not only the North Atlantic\i 
strategic area. i 

Moreover, patently military co-ordination should not be separated!y 
from the economic field. Here, perhaps, we should have graduated|| 
contributions, as Mr. Paul van Zeeland seems to advocate, in accord-!) 
ance with national capacity to pay. The dangerous error of the “ func-. 
tionalists ’ is to break up one practical movement into a number of} 
artificially separate activities behind which an arid and obstinate‘ 
departmentalism entrenches itself, just as the weakness of the‘ 
“federalists ’’ is to write parliamentary constitutions before opinion | 
is ready for them. We have to return to the “ organic ”’ notion of one¢ 
practical movement every part of which, military, economic and? 
political, must be tested by the success of its contribution to the 
common, and not to the departmental, goal. Broadly, General Eisen- 
hower is right in insisting on the need for “‘ a frontal assault’ ; since : 
nothing less is likely to shake and dislodge the vested interests of f 
particularism and the professional trades unionism of Foreign Offices, 
where civil servants in each country think it is their job to shape policy ' 
—an attitude recently so rightly condemned by Lord Salisbury—while : 
standing in the posture of gladiators to the rest. 

Whether we want union, as I believe, whether federal or not, or are * 
content merely to pray for unity, in either case we require certain | 
practical activities and a pooling of plans and men throughout at least * 
that Atlantic field with which European integration is not incompatible / 
but complementary. On paper this is more or less agreed in the military ° 
field and in the economic field of the Truman Fourth Point and the : 
Colombo Plan, although action lags. These contentions may be ' 
truisms although true. Astronomical sums are to be expended in. 
implementing these plans. But without easy co-operation in the Anglo- 
American area there will not be co-ordination in the Atlantic area and 
these sums can be wasted. There is another field less often mentioned. 
It involves infinitely less costly activities. It has been used with 
superb success to achieve most of the victories of the Soviet Union. 
Here, to use words already quoted, we “cringe”? with a sense of 
inferiority. We do so because it touches the raw spot of our differences. — 
It brings us up sharply against the question whether our Atlantic” 
Union or our Democratic Union is a union based on common outlook | 
or merely a military alliance for security. It turns on the issue of belief, | 
of ideas, of statement of faith, of psychological warfare. We talk | 
glibly about “a struggle for the souls of men,” “the Atlantic com-_ 
munity,’ “ good Europeanism ’’—but do we mean what we say? 
Have we ever stated the democratic faith, as Mr. Stephen Spender 
demands, over against what the Soviets are proud to call the Bolshevik 
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faith ? Do we wish to do so? To begin with, are the British and 
Americans able to do so? Or shall we leave it, with our tongues in our 
cheeks, to the professional slogan-writers and technical broadcasters ? 
Is it really “ Communism” we oppose uncompromisingly (in Yugo- 
slavia?); or is it Stalinism, an aggressive policy tyranny, a Red 
Fascism ? Peace is won by those with the genius rightly to assess the 
historic trends which spell final victory in men’s minds. Wars are lost 
by those who win them on the battlefield, only to squander them 
because, thinking of temporary gains and paltry advantages, they have 
no clear concept of the principles for which the wars were fought and 
so many died. 

It may be that the N.A.T.O. decision not to pool propaganda policy 
is a mere blunder which should be rescinded. Anyhow it is unrealistic. 
If the Italian Government had indeed been left unsupported in sovereign 
isolation to cope with the Italian Communists, without any of that 
discussion of a common line such as is routine for Moscow, the Italian 
Government to-day would probably be Bolshevik or ‘‘ Commie.” 
The most effective propaganda in Russia will be that which appeals 
direct to the Russian people. The N.A.T.O. decision traverses the 
agreed economic policy of aid to backward countries for the ideological 
purpose of building up a democratic and free system. Certainly one 
of the best hopes of European Union and of an Atlantic Community 
embracing it is the full discussion of the ideas and values which these 
concepts express, and a wide agreement upon them. The same may be 
said of all the stages tending to world unity and the rule of law. These 
aims are concepts, ideas that take flesh and blood. In a recent letter 
to The Times Professor P. A. Reynolds excellently insisted on this 
community of thought as essential. Can we obtain it even within the 
English-speaking world and within the Anglo-Saxon tradition ? The 
organic movement towards making the free world one whole, a Demo- 
cratic Union, as distinct from the rule not of law but of dictatorship 
and secret police, will yet not advance so long as we have the military 

thews and the economic sinews, but no brain and no will. We cannot 

go on much longer treating the need for agreed and well-thought-out 
propaganda for our common cause with amateur contempt and expect 
not to be knocked out by the Kremlin pugilists of ideas. Nor can we 
suppose that wisdom is only to be found in Foreign Office and Depart- 
ment of State officials. 


GEORGE CATLIN. 
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V. MMe NECKER 


F the four leading salonniéres of eighteenth-century France 
( ) xine Necker alone enjoyed a happy domestic life. Mme Geoffrin, 

Mme du Deffand and Mlle de Lespinasse sought fulfilment in a 
circle of friends far dearer to them than any family ties. Suzanne Curchod, 
on the other hand, married a man worthy of her affection and respect. 
As a well-educated and exceptionally intelligent girl she was naturally 
delighted to exchange the provincialism of Geneva and Lausanne 
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for the stimulating atmosphere of Paris, where she played her part td 
perfection as the wife of a wealthy banker and Minister of the Crown i 
but she was never dazzled by the glitter and never forgot the country 
of her birth. Whereas the other women created and maintained thei; 
salons by their unaided efforts, she owed her position and her celebrity | 
to the husband she adored. At a time when successful marriages wera 
rare in the higher social circles of France, the Necker household was ar 
oasis of peace. The abominable system by which girls of good family} 
were assigned like merchandise in their tender years to a stranger fon] 
whom they cared nothing was unknown in the less sophisticated sociag| 
climate of Switzerland. Though both Necker and his wife had foreign 
blood in their veins, they belonged rather to Switzerland than to France 
not least because they were neither Catholics nor Philosophes but piousi 
Protestants. Though the pretty Vaudoise bore transplantation wel) 
she was never completely acclimatised in the most brilliant and critical 
society in Europe. q 

Born in 1739, the only child of the pastor of Crassier in the Pays de 
Vaud and of a Huguenot mother, Suzanne grew up in an atmosphere’ 
of affection, austerity and culture. ‘‘ La Suzette ’’ was not only the! 
belle but the pride of the little village on the shore of the Lake off 
Geneva, for her passion for learning equalled her beauty and her 
charm. Her father, a classical scholar, taught her Latin, and she pickedi 
up the rudiments of science and philosophy. During her three years" 
of student life at Lausanne she took the lead without an effort among 
the comrades who competed for her smiles. As chance would have it! 
an English lad named Edward Gibbon arrived in Lausanne in the sum-+ 
mer of 1753 at the age of sixteen. When he joined the Roman Churchii 
after a year at Oxford his father transferred him to the safe keepingy 
of a Protestant pastor to be cured of what he later described as “ my1 
childish revolt against the religion of my country.” The process of) 
reconversion lasted a year, at the end of which he reported home: 
“ I have at length good news to tell you. I am now a good Protestant: 
and heartily glad of it.”’ After further study and reflection, however,’ 
he adopted the prevailing scepticism of the century of Hume and: 
Voltaire. Despite the difference in nationality, tradition and tempera-. 
ment, Gibbon, at the age of twenty, fell in love with the pastor’s: 
daughter, aged eighteen. ‘‘ I saw Mlle Curchod,” he noted in his diary) 
in June 1757. “ Omnia vincit amor et nos cedamur amori.”’ : 

Thirty years later, at the height of his fame, he recalled the first ' 
and last romance of his life in the usual grandiloquent style of his: 
Autobiography. ‘‘I need not blush at recalling the object of my choice ; 
and though my love was disappointed of success, I am rather proud’ 
that I was once capable of feeling such a pure and exalted sentiment. 
The personal attractions of Mlle Curchod were embellished by the: 
virtues and talents of the mind. Her fortune was humble but her} 
family was respectable. In the solitude of a sequestered village her} 
father bestowed a liberal and even learned education on his only | 
daughter. She surpassed his hopes by her proficiency in the sciences: 
and languages ; and in her short visits to some relations in Lausanne. 
her wit, beauty and erudition were the theme of universal applause. | 
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The report of such a prodigy awakened my curiosity ; I saw and loved. 
I found her learned without pedantry ; lively in conversation, pure in 
sentiment, and elegant in manners ; and the first sudden emotion was 
fortified by the habits and knowledge of a more familiar acquaintance. 
She permitted me to make her two or three visits at her father’s house. 
I passed some happy days there, and her parents honourably encouraged 
the connection. In a calm retirement the gay vanity of youth no longer 
fluttered in her bosom ; she listened to the voice of truth and passion, 
and I might presume to hope that I had made some impression on a 
virtuous heart. At Crassy and Lausanne I indulged my dream of 
felicity ; but on my return to England I soon discovered that my father 
would not hear of this strange alliance, and that, without his consent, 
I was destitute and helpless. After a painful struggle I yielded to my 
fate. I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son. My wound was insensibly 
healed by time, absence, and the habits of a mew life. My cure was 
accelerated by a faithful report of the tranquillity and cheerfulness 
of the lady herself, and my love subsided in friendship and 
esteem.” / 

Gibbon’s version held the field till the archives at Coppet. were 
utilised by Suzanne’s descendant Vicomte d’Haussonville in his 
delightful volumes Le Salon de Mme Necker, and the whole surviving 
correspondence was published in 1929 by D. M. Low in his edition of 
Gibbon’s Journal. Beginning as a boy and girl affair, it developed into 
a warm attachment on both sides. “‘ Je vous ai connu, mademoiselle,”’ 
wrote Gibbon, “ tout est changé pour moi. Une félicité au dessus de 
Tempire, au dessus méme de la philosophie, peut m’attendre.’’ That 

they looked forward to marriage is clear, but a firm engagement was 
impossible without the approval of the elder Gibbon, who held the purse- 
strings. When his son returned to England in 1758, on the eve of his 
twenty-first birthday after an absence of almost five years, he was 
confronted with a veto which he knew could never be overcome. His 
capitulation was conveyed in a letter of August 24th, 1758. “ Jene puis 
commencer! Cependant il le faut. Je prends la plume, je la quitte, 
je la reprends. Vous sentez a ce début ce que je vais dire. Epargnez- 
moi le reste. Oui, mademoiselle, je dois renoncer a vous pour jamais. 
L’arrét est porté, mon cceur en gémit, mais devant mon devoir tout 
doit se taire.’”” His father was kind but firm. “‘ Marry your foreigner. 
You are independent. [He had just been promised £300 a year.] But 
before doing so remember that you are a son and a citizen.” The 
chastened lover retired to his room, and after two hours for reflection 
he informed his father that he was ready to sacrifice the happiness of 
his life. ‘‘ Puissiez-vous, mademoiselle, étre plus heureuse que je 
n’espére d’étre jamais. Ce sera toujours ma priére, ce sera méme ma 
consolation. Je me rappellerai toujours Mademoiselle Curchod comme 
la plus digne et la plus charmante des femmes ; quelle n’oublie pas 
entiérement un homme qui ne méritoit pas le désespoir auquel il est 
en proie.” ; 
Gibbon’s letter was a blow not only to her affections but to her pride. 
*L’inclination que j’avais pour vous,” she replied, “ était si pure, 
c’était la vertu et la tendresse réunies, mais une tendresse bien délicate, 
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vous étes le seul homme pour qui j’ai versé les larmes, et que tan 
d’autres me paroissent insipides. J’aurais abandonné avec plaisiiy 
je pense, ma langue, ma patrie, mes connaissances, pour sulvre queiiy 
qu'un que j’aurois cru incapable d’abuser de ma confiance. Je ne salle 
si cette lettre vous paraitra extravagante ; ce n’est point le stile duy 

roman, c’est celui d’un cceur ulcéré.’”’ Her shrill cry of distress evokeif 
no response, but Gibbon’s stepmother, with whom he was on excellenj 
terms, wrote to say that she had intercepted the letter and woullf 
intercept others if they came. Despite this warning Suzanne wroty 
again, reporting that her sleep was affected and that her gaiety ha} 
given place to black depression and sometimes to tears. This tim 
Gibbon responded with a long and affectionate letter. “ Je vom 
retrouve partout. Un sentiment mélé de douceur et d’amertum 
s’éléve dans mon cceur. J’essuye une larme qui m’échappe. II faut 
céder a la necessité.”” A postscript suggested that it would perhaps be 
prudent to drop their correspondence, though that was not his wish 
and he supplied a London address to which she could write. She 
reluctantly accepted the situation and only begged for four letters <j 
year. ‘‘ Je suis bien loin d’imaginer rompre tout commerce, toute 
liaison.” 

Suzanne’s admirers, with Comte d’Haussonville at their head, have 
represented her as the injured innocent and Gibbon as the unfeeling 
friend. Her critics reply that she was consumed by ambition and tha’ 
she displayed a lack of dignity in her reluctance to let him go. Doubtles: 
her feelings were mixed. Possessing the deeper and the warmer nature 
she was bound to suffer most ; but Gibbon also had a heart, and hai 
paid her the compliment of never asking another woman to bear his 
name. When he published his Etude de la Littérature three years later 
he despatched a copy in January 1763 to his old friend. When she! 
consulted him about seeking a post abroad, he replied that the posii 
tion of a companion was very uncertain in England as elsewhere, 
politely adding that it would be impossible for anyone to withhold their!) 
esteem and very difficult not to grant their friendship. Though on alll 
essential occasions she would find in him a friend who would regardi 
a request as a favour, he feared that a correspondence involved danger 
as well as pleasure to them both. 

When Gibbon revisited Lausanne they met by accident at Ferney; 
as guests of Voltaire, and his behaviour was so icy that on the following: 
day she let herself go. “I will not threaten you again with the divine: 
wrath as I did in the first moment, but I can assure you that one day} 
you will regret your irreparable loss in forgetting for ever the too: 
tender and too frank heart of Suzanne Curchod.” His decision, as she! 
was soon to recognise, was in the interest of both. Born to be an old! 
bachelor, he could never have given her the love and tenderness she} 
craved ; and her affectionate nature would have grated on a man who, 
like Horace Walpole, rationed his affections. / 

On the death of her father, Suzanne and her mother quitted the 
parsonage and settled in Geneva, but the widow’s pension was so 
meagre that her daughter was compelled to give lessons. Moultou,.a 
friend of Rousseau, found her pupils and took her to Ferney to see 
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Joltaire, who called her la philosophe. Three years after the loss of her 
usband Mme Curchod died and Suzanne found herself at the age of 
swenty-two alone in the world, hating the profession by which she 
sarned her daily bread. In three years she had lost her fiancé, her 
arents and her home. The situation was transformed by an invita- 
ion from a young and wealthy Protestant widow of a French officer 
yho had come to Geneva to seek advice from Tronchin, the most 
fashionable consultant of his time. If she would devote four or five 
years to the education of her son, she was informed by Mme de Ver- 
nenoux, a pension would be her reward. Moultou, in whose house 
hey had met, advised the plunge into an unknown world, since she 
ould always return to her country if the experiment failed. It was the 
story of Julie de Lespinasse over again, except that Suzanne possessed 
plenty of friends and that Correvon, a young lawyer, was eager to 
offer her a home. 

The first report from Paris sang the praises of her employer, but the 
discovery that she must buy expensive clothes was a shattering blow. 
She knew that she had only to ask for payment of her bills, but this 
she felt would be undignified. A loveless marriage, she confided to a 
Swiss friend, would go against the grain, but in her acute embarrass- 
ment even that expedient would be preferable to her present plight. 
hile she was worrying about the future the problem was solved by 
a happy accident. Among the visitors to the drawing-room of Mme 
de Vermenoux was a young banker named Jacques Necker. His 
father, a German lawyer from Kustrin, had been called as Professor 
of Law to Geneva where he married into the family of a Huguenot 
refugee. Leaving the University at the age of sixteen, his eldest son 
became a clerk in the Paris bank of Vernet, a Swiss friend of his father. 
On the retirement of his chief some years later he was supplied with 
money to found a bank in partnership with Thelusson, the nephew of 
Vernet. Thelusson managed the business in London, leaving Paris to 
Necker. The firm flourished, partly by loans to the State, partly by 
dealings in grain ; and at the age of thirty-two Necker was a rich man. 
He was courting Mme de Vermenoux before her journey to Geneva, 
and she promised him a reply after her return. When he called to 
learn his fate he received no encouragement, and promptly turned his 
attention to the penniless governess. “I like Necker very much,” 
she reported in July 1764 to Moultou, “ both for his mind and his 
character.” In the early autumn he visited Geneva for business reasons 
without declaring himself, and she wondered whether he ever would. 
“Tf our brilliant dream fades away,’’ she wrote to the same under- 
standing friend, “I shall marry Correvon next summer. He is always 
persecuting me, and all his relatives with him. That will allow me to 
spend two months with you every year, and thus my life would be 
sweeter.” All doubts were set at rest when Necker solicited a private 
interview. His letter is lost, but her reply is preserved. “ Je resterai 
chez moi toute la soirée et je fermerai ma porte.’’ Matters were speedily 
arranged and there was no reason to wait. Mme de Vermenoux made no 
trouble and before long she reported to Moultou, the friend of both, 
that the fame of her late governess was growing day by day. The news 
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of her marriage to a rich banker of excellent repute six months after hi} 
arrival delighted her Swiss friends with the exception of Correvoy| 
who made no effort to conceal the bitterness of his defeat. | 

The young couple were as happy as they deserved. “1 marry)) 
man,” wrote the bride, ‘‘ whom I should regard as an angel did not Hy 
attachment to myself prove his human weakness.” To Moultou 
joyful congratulations the bridegroom replied that he could not If 
happier. ‘Is money to determine our judgment? What a pitiabli 
attitude! To acquire a virtuous, lovable and sensible wife : is not tha} 
a good bargain for a man whether or not he sits on money bags Hi 
Though he had less personality and far less culture than his wife, i) 
was not less respected for his character than for the business abilit 
which was to carry him to the summit of power and fame. Eac( 
provided what the other lacked. Without his money there could hav) 
been little entertaining, and without her womanly charm the intellectua} 
élite would have turned their steps elsewhere. aa 

In an age when Paris, more than ever before or after, was the bes? 
school of conversation in Europe, the host was celebrated for h7 
silence. Necker, reported Moultou, when he visited the capital in 1779) 
overwhelmed him with kindness, but seemed to shut himself up wit} 
his thoughts. “ A man who does big things has no need to talk abovy 
them.” To speak frankly, he was rather dull. His wife encouraged hir| 
to embark on a public career, and at his wish she undertook the manage} 
ment of his landed property. In 1768 the Republic of Geneva appointe 
him its Minister at Paris, a post which gave him access to Choiseu} 


Turgot’s free trade policy in his Essai sur la législation et le commerct 
des grains, and in 1772, at the suggestion of his wife, handed over hii 
share in the management of the bank to his brother. On the fall e¢ 
Turgot in 1776, though a foreigner and a Protestant, he followed him 
in the most onerous post in France. At the age of forty-four he hac 
reached the summit of his career. The story of his five years in office¢ 
his effort to fund the National Debt, swollen by the claims of the 
American War, the publication in 1781 of the comprehensive Compt 
vendu on the economic situation of France, and his dismissal belongs) 
to the annals of France. 

Whatever may have been his shortcomings in the days of his court: 
ship, Gibbon made the amende honorable in his Autobiography. “‘ Ir 
her lowest distress she maintained a spotless reputation and a dignifiec 
bahaviour. A rich banker of Paris had the good fortune and the goo 
sense to discover and possess this inestimable treasure ; and in the 
capital of taste and luxury she resisted the temptations of wealth as 
she had sustained the hardships of indigence. The genius of her husband 
has exalted him to the most conspicuous station in Europe. In every 
change of prosperity and disgrace he has reclined on the bosom of a 
faithful friend. His private fortune enabled him to support a liberal 
establishment, and his wife, whose talents and virtues I had long 
admired, was admirably qualified to preside in the conversation of her 
table and drawing-room. As their friend I was introduced to the best 
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sompany of both sexes, to the foreign ministers of all nations, and to 
the first names and characters of France.” 

-Unpolitical in temperament and upbringing, Mme Necker rejoiced in 
the opportunity for service opened up for her husband. “ He has only 
a single passion, a single idea,” she wrote to a Swiss friend ; ‘‘ the public 
weal. You cannot imagine the confusion and activity of my life. I 
an only draw breath when I keep my door closed almost by force.” 
Having known poverty at first hand, nothing gave her keener pleasure 
than to help the less fortunate. She supported many good works— 
ison reform, the care of foundlings, the nursing of the sick—and she 
founded a small hospital which continued to bear her name long after 
her death. The most welcome of her reforms was her insistence that 
every patient should lie in a separate bed. In this field of Christian 
ervice she found a partner in the kindly and respected Christophe 
de Beaumont, Archbishop of Paris. 

The salon began in a purely cultural setting. The hostess was at home 
on Fridays, so as not to clash with the Monday and Wednesday dinners 
of Mme Geoffrin, the Tuesday receptions of Mme Helvétjus, or the 
ptuous entertainments on Thursdays and Sundays of Baron 
d’Holbach ; for the literary lions were too much in demand for them 
to be enticed into a single gilded cage. Morellet relates in his Memoirs 
that she invited him and Marmontel and the Abbé Raynal to help her 
organise a salon. The conversation, he declares, was good, though at 
times a little constrained by her strict religious views ; but in matters 
of literature she talked extremely well. Necker rarely appeared in his 
wife’s brilliant circle, not merely because he was a hard-working 
business man, but because he never cared very much for the things 
of the mind. Yet with his rapid rise a political element was auto- 
matically added which differentiated it from all the other salons of the 
age, for a Minister of Finance was always worth cultivating under the 
ancien régime. In addition to the spacious establishment at Paris 
Necker rented the Chateau de Madrid, built by Francis I after his 
release from Spain, at the end of the Bois de Boulogne to avoid the 
summer heat ; and later he purchased the Chateau de Saint-Ouen with 
beautiful grounds on the bank of the Seine, and within an easy reach 
of the capital. She had learned something of the technique of enter- 
taining from Mme Geoffrin, the first salonniére to welcome her. Mme 
du Deffand, though not unfriendly, never cared much for the Neckers. 
“Le mari a beaucoup d’esprit,” she reported to Horace Walpole. “La 
femme est roide et froide, pleine d’amour-propre, mais honnéte femme.” 

Among the earliest foreign visitors was one of her oldest acquaint- 
ances. ‘‘ I have seen Gibbon,” she reported to a friend, “ and it gave 
me immense pleasure. Not that IJ still retain any feeling for a man who, 
I believe, does not deserve it. Never has my feminine vanity had a 
more complete or honourable triumph. He spent two weeks in Paris 
and visited me every day. He has become gentle, humble, bashful.”’ 
Gibbon’s report to his greatest friend Lord Sheffield breathes equal 
satisfaction. ‘‘ The Curchod (Mme Necker) I saw at Paris. She was 
very fond of me and the husband particularly civil. She asked me every 
evening to supper. Afterwards he goes to bed, and leaves me alone 
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with his wife. It is making an old lover of mighty little consequenc 
She is as handsome as ever and much genteeler ; seems pleased witi 
her fortune rather than proud of it.”” After being introduced to Parisia 
circles it was Gibbon’s turn to play the host when they visited Engla 
in 1776 with their precocious ten-year-old daughter Germaine. Whenth: 
six happy weeks were over he wrote: “ In thinking of the delightf 
moments with Mme Necker in Suffolk Street, all the English ladies seer 
colder and stiffer than before.”’ 

In the field of literature Mme Necker could hold her own with thi 
brightest intellects of France. She had always loved good book: 
read Milton and Pope in the original, and translated Gray’s rt 
Among the early habitués at her weekly dinners were Diderot an 
d’Alembert, Grimm and Marmomtel, Helvétius and Morellet, Rayna‘ 
Suard and La Harpe. Mme Clairon would occasionally act in ha 
drawing-room after she had left the stage. Bernardin de Saint-Pierr 
read Paul et Virginie before publication, and it was there that the pla: 
to commission a statue of Voltaire was conceived. The Abbé Morelle! 
she had known before marriage as a friend of Mme de Vermenou»x 
“ C’est un ours mal léché,” she reported to Moultou. “ But he hai 
candour, probity, a thousand good qualities, and enough religion t: 
suspect that there may be a God, and sometimes to admit it to hu 
friends if he can count on their discretion. I like him, and I think Go« 
will pardon him his incredulity, which does not spring from his heart. 
Though Mme Necker detested the ideology of the Encyclopédistes 
she recognised that it was impossible to create a literary saloz 
without them ; but there was little affection on either side. “Il y ; 
ici une Mme Necker,” wrote Diderot to Sophie Volland, “ jolie femm: 
et belle esprit, qui raffole de moi. C’est une persécution pour m’ayoi 
chez elle.” Closer acquaintance led to admiration of a woman ‘“‘ wh: 
combined the purity of an angelic soul with perfect taste.” 

Marmontel, who possessed unrivalled experience of salons, felt tha 
she never quite fitted into her new surroundings. ‘ A stranger to th 
ways of Paris, she possessed none of the attractions of a young French 
woman. In her manners and conversation she lacked the air and th 
tone of a woman reared in the arts and formed in the school of the world 
She had little taste in dress, and there were signs of effort in the rél 
she had to play. These failings, however, were on the surface, for he 
charm lay in her character, candour and goodness of heart. In th 
realm of sentiment she was perfect, but her mental processes wer 
vague and confused. Certain things she seemed to see through a mis 
which blurred their outlines.’’ On one occasion, when about to si 
down to dinner, Grimm’s observations on some religious controvers’ 
evoked a lively reply from the sensitive hostess; and when he hel 
his ground she for once lost control of her nerves and burst into tear: 
The same evening she sent the offender a letter of apology whic 
brought tears to his eyes. It was for him, not for her, he replied, t 
apologise for touching on a delicate subject, and he admired her spirite 
reaction. The incident increased his liking and respect, and during hi 
prolonged journey to Prussia and Russia in the company of Diderc 
he and his hostess maintained a regular correspondence. 
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Mme Necker never wore her heart on her sleeve and she needed time 
to make new friends. Among celebrities none held such a place in her 
affections as Buffon, the author of the Histoire Naturelle and Director 
of the Jardin du Roi, now the Jardin des Plantes. Meeting her at the 
age of sixty-seven, the grave and lonely widower was attracted at 
rst sight. Scores of his affectionate letters survive, and hers, though 
more reserved, reveal her pride in his friendship. ‘“ M. de Buffon is 
inimitable in everything,” she reported. They strolled together in the 
ardin du Roi and at St. Ouen, and she visited him several times in 
urgundy. Like a daughter nursing her father, she sat at his bedside 
in the last few days of his life, bathing his head, and recording with 
satisfaction his declaration: ‘‘I die in the religion of my birth.” 
English visitors were always welcome, above all her oldest friend. ‘“‘ As 
a woman of talent and fortune,’ reported Gibbon to his stepmother in 
April 1777, “she is at the head of literature in Paris. The station of 
her husband procures her respect from the first people in the country, 
and the reception I shall meet with in her house will give me advantages 
that have fallen to the share of few Englishmen.” His expectations 
were fulfilled. “I live very much with them,” he wrote two months 
later, “ dine and sup with them whenever they have company, which 
is almost every day, and whenever I like it.” Though too great a man 
for snobbery, Gibbon appreciated success, comfort, culture and the 
society of the intellectual élite. 

The most arresting figure during the later phases of the salon was 
a member of her own family. Born in 1766 the precocious Germaine 
from the age of ten sat on a stool at her mother’s feet, listening intently 
to the clever talk and before long taking her part. On approaching the 
hostess the guests greeted the child with a compliment or a joke, and 
she answered with easy grace. Mme de Genlis, who prided herself on 
her pedagogic wisdom, regretted that the girl spent most of her time 
in the drawing-room, surrounded by all the stars. Mme Necker, 
temperamentally more of a wife than a mother, took greater interest 
in her husband than in their only child, and as the most dazzling 
conversationalist of her time emerged from the schoolroom the clash 
of personalities was inescapable. There was more rapport between 
father and daughter, but in truth she inherited little from either parent. 
She possessed no trace of her mother’s beauty or piety and little of her 
father’s stability. She confessed to yawning in church, and the morality 
in which she was reared was discarded when she sailed away under her 
own flag. Bursting with mental and physical energy, she was resolved 
to think her own thoughts and shape her own career. While still in 
her teens it was clear to everyone that France of the Aufkldrung, not the 
city of Calvin, was her spiritual home. Throughout the years of exile 
her thoughts were to turn instinctively to Paris as the eyes of the pious 
Moslem in the direction of Mecca. : 

In one respect alone was she willing to receive counsel from her 
parents. After William Pitt, whom the Neckers had met at Fontaine- 
bleau, had been considered, and after an offer from an impecunious 
Prince of Mecklenburg had been politely rejected, the coveted heiress 
bestowed her hand on Baron de Staél-Holstein after years of haggling 
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about the terms. To improve his chances the young diplomat persuade 
Gustavus III to promise him the reversion of the Swedish Embassy, 
and shortly afterwards Creutz, the popular Ambassador, vacated the 
post. The aristocratic bridegroom secured the magnificent dowry o 
650,000 francs, and the bourgeois bride gained the coveted status of} 
an Ambassadress. The marriage contract was witnessed by the Kings 
and Queen, and a fortnight after the ceremony she was presented ati 
Court. There was no affection on either side, and no one expected iti 
to be a success. In her new official position and with her incomparable; 
gifts, there was no difficulty in forming a circle which quickly outshone: 
the clientéle of her mother. “ Quite the first salon of Paris,” was the: 
verdict of Gouverneur Morris, the Ambassador of the United States, , 
in 1789. Passionately interested in politics and herself an ardentt 
reformer, Mme de Staél welcomed the leaders who inaugurated and] 
controlled the Revolution till the fiery Jacobins swept them aside. . 
Though men of letters in plenty were to be found at her receptions, , 
her salon was as predominantly political as her mother’s was mainly ' 
literary. 

Necker’s dismissal in 1781 left his prestige intact, and, like Choiseul | 
a few years earlier, he dreamed of a return to power. His expectation | 
was widely shared, and the throng in his wife’s drawing-room was as | 
great as ever. So formidable a rival was he deemed by his blundering 
successors in the Ministry of Finance that in 1787 he was banished - 
forty leagues from the capital for attacking Calonne. A year later, 
in August 1788, when the situation was rattling from bad to worse, 
he was recalled to office. His first recommendation was to summon 
the States General and to double the representation of the Tiers Etat, 
since the large sums needed could be raised in no other way. The pace 
of the movement was too hot for Court circles, which held him to be 
mainly responsible for the decline of the authority of the Crown. It 
was the old story of the victim of self-indulgence complaining of the 
doctor who had been summoned too late. The chief grave-diggers of 
the ancien régime were Louis XIV, Louis XV and Marie Antoinette. 
On July 11th, 1789, Necker was ordered to leave France immediately, 
and three days later on the historic July 14th, partly in consequence of | 
his banishment, the Bastille was stormed. The vacillating King 
promptly recalled him, and for a brief space he was the hero of the 
crowd. His popularity quickly ebbed when he failed to ride the storm, 
and in September 1790 his political career was at an end. ‘“‘ Too honest, 
perhaps, for a Minister,” was the verdict of Gibbon, who knew him well. 

During these bewildering changes of fortune Mme Necker’s health 
was steadily deteriorating and her work in Paris was done. It was no 
time for the leisurely discussions of literature, and the politically 
minded members of her circle flocked to the receptions of Mme de 
Staél. Many of the old habitués were dead, and the chateau of Coppet, 
which had been purchased in 1784, stood ready to welcome them. The 
faithful Moultou was still alive, and old friends, such as Gibbon and 
Bonstetten, were within reach. Necker, still at the height of his powers, 
was deeply shaken by his fall. “‘ With all the means of private happiness 
within his power,” reported Gibbon to Lord Sheffield, early in 1791, 
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“he is the most miserable of human beings. The past, the present and 
the future are equally odious to him. Mme Necker maintains more 
external composure.” Some months later he sent a more cheerful 
report. “ In my last excursion to Geneva I frequently saw the Neckers. 
He is much restored in health and spirits since the publication of 
his last book.’’ The success of his apologia, De l’ Administration de 
M. Necker, par lui-méme, encouraged him to use his pen. His Réflexions 
offertes a la Nation Francaise, published in the autumn of 1792, vindi- 
cated the character of the blameless King and vainly pleaded for his 
life. A year later Du Pouvoir exécutif gave renewed expression to his 
liking for the English constitution which he shared with Mirabeau. 

Poring over the correspondence of his ancestress Comte D’Hausson- 
ville was surprised to detect a vein of sadness, despite the happiness 
of her marriage and the fidelity of her friends. One reason was that 
she was rarely without pain and anticipated an early death. Another 


was that the pastor’s daughter had never really changed. Paris, © 


“ that centre of corruption,” as she described it, had been a marvellous 
experience, but it had drained away her vitality. The piety of her 
parents’ parsonage meant infinitely more to her than the challenge of 
the Encyclopédistes or the clarion call of the Rights of Man. In her last 
days she wrote Réflexions sur la Divorce, denouncing the new French 
law and pleading for the indissolubility of marriage. Though the name 
of her husband was not mentioned, it was her final tribute to the partner 
whose rock-like steadiness of character had made life possible in a 
role for which she had not been born. Passing away in 1794 at the age 
of fifty-five, she had lived long enough to learn of the execution of the 
King and Queen and of many of her old guests. She and her brilliant 
daughter had little in common except a love of good literature and 
‘devotion to the head of the family. While Mme de Staél belonged in 
every fibre of her being to France, her austere parents seem to have 
drifted almost inadvertently out of a quiet Swiss backwater into the 
-main stream of European history, returning to the land of their birth 
when the turbid waters burst the dykes. To stand up to the onrush 
of the Revolution demanded a tougher nature than they possessed. 
Their supreme achievement, in the picturesque phraseology of Sainte- 
‘Beuve, was their magnificent gift to France of Mme de Staél. 
G. P. GoocH. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY GERMAN 
: LIBERAL 


FTER the Thirty Years War the longing for religious tolerance, 
Ave peaceful relations between the peoples, for the overcoming of 

obsolete medieval institutions and reconstruction on plans 
devised by reason was widely spread in Germany, as in other countries. 
The protagonists of the new spirit proclaimed the Law of Reason, or 
the Natural Law, as their gospel, and tried to work out programmes of 
reform by means of an abstract analysis of human nature. Among 
numerous writers of this school the most outstanding were Samuel 
Pufendorf (1632-94) and Christian Wolff (1679-1754). These rationalists 
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laid the main stress on the humanisation of law, on the Rights of Man 
and on the welfare of the people, and they expected the realisation 0 
their aims principally from enlightened rulers. They were the fore+ 
runners of the thought of enlightenment and of later Liberalism 
About the middle of the eighteenth century, however, the abstrac 
study of human relations began gradually to give way to the historical 
largely under the influence of Montesquieu and Voltaire. In Germany; 
too, many eminent writers followed the path shown by them. 

Another factor of great significance was the influx of ideas fro 
England. In 1714 the Hanoverian dynasty came to the throne, and 
twenty years later George II founded in Hanover the University off 
Goettingen. It became the main forum for the cultivation and propa 
gation of the new ideas on history and politics, while abstract philo+ 
sophy received less attention. It was soon considered the best place; 
for those who wanted to acquire a solid knowledge of all the disciplines: 
needed for the Civil Service, diplomacy and politics. From all parts off 
Germany young princes, noblemen and others wishing to prepares 
themselves for the tasks of government and public life flocked to: 
Goettingen, where they also met many students from England. Int 
the course of time many eminent historians, teachers of public law’ 
and political science have contributed to Goettingen’s fame. 

Among them August Ludwig Schloezer (1735-1809) was particularly; 
remarkable as a scholar, teacher and political writer. His father was a: 
village pastor in a small principality, which later became part of North: 
Wiirttemberg. After the study of theology and many other subjects: 
he got posts as tutor in Stockholm and Petersburg, and spent eight years 
in Russia, where he became professor of history. He admired Catherine 
II as patroness of enlightenment. But when he had written the first 
Russian grammar for Germans the censor prohibited its publication 
because of certain phrases given as examples. In 1769 he was called 
to the University of Goettingen as professor of statistics, politics and 
history : Statistics then denoted the description of all the resources, 
forces and conditions of a country. At Goettingen he lived for almost 
forty years, and rose to great fame. He was a brilliant speaker, but his 
style as a writer was not equal to his oratorical gift, though it was 
original and pungent. 

As an historian Schloezer was somewhat hampered by his manifold 
interests and by his fighting temperament in concentrating on one 
field and producing a masterpiece His most important. and original 
work was on Russian history, and it won him the credit of having 
initiated critical research in this field. Further he wrote on universal 
history, on trade and navigation of the ancients, on Nordic, Scandinav- 
ian, Turkish, North African and Transylvanian history, besides works 
on political science and other writings. His cosmopolitan outlook 
induced him to learn fifteen languages, to visit many countries, and to 
plan scientific expeditions to Asia. He was also one of the founders of 
comparative philology. The idea of world history was in his writings 
extended from a few leading nations to include also the hitherto 
neglected ones, and to comprise the globe. Moreover, history was not 
only to narrate wars and other political events, but to include economic 
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and cultural development. In his view the introduction of the consump- 
tion of tea, coffee, sugar and tobacco had effected more momentous 
revolutions than the greatest wars. History, he said, was statistics 
in motion, and statistics was history become static. 

One of Schloezer’s main interests was education. His students 
were trained in political judgment in a seminary in which the latest 
newspapers were discussed, and in classes on foreign countries. The 
latter were particularly designed for the young aristocrats who after 
their studies used to make the grand tour to the principal countries. 
His aim was to educate his students to independent critical thought 
on politics, and to break the yoke of “ dull servility.”” But he also wrote 
an elementary introduction to history for children, and similar books, 
which had many editions and were translated into other languages. 
These books preached the gospel of equality. The children were 
reminded that we were all descended from Adam, who was a simple 
man without a title, and that “‘ heroes’ such as Alexander or Cesar 
were great villains and tyrants. King Frederick William III of Prussia 
as a child had to read this book, and much enjoyed its gibes at the 
kings. 

The wish to spread political enlightenment induced Schloezer further 
to found and edit a periodical which appeared since 1775, received in 
1783 its definite title Staatsanzeigen (State News), and was then regu- 
larly published till 1793. It printed many secret official documents 
with critical comments, and thereby shed light on the actions of govern- 
ment which hitherto had escaped criticism. Many sympathisers in 
high circles, ministers, diplomats, and even ruling princes, provided 

him with materials. The journal defended the rights of man against 
arbitrary and oppressive measures, castigated denials of justice, cases 
of religious intolerance and harmful superstition, wastefulness and 
corruption in the public finances, odious privileges, the oppression of 
the lower classes and of the Jews, and similar abuses, and strove also 
to spread a better international understanding and good will, especially 
towards France, for whom he had particular admiration and sympathy. 

The main seat of maladministration and petty tyranny was in certain 
small States of Germany, where the princelings sometimes behaved 
as if their ‘‘ State’ was their private property. It was natural, there- 
fore, that his criticism was mostly directed at them. In regard to 
powerful States, and those in close political relations with Hanover or 
England, he had to be cautious. Yet also the greater rulers were some- 
times not spared. Though he highly admired the Emperor Joseph II 
he sharply condemned his harsh measures against a sect of Deists in 
Bohemia. The first partition of Poland took place before the appearance 
of the paper, but the second partition between Russia and Prussia 
was strongly reprobated. In Hanover the censorship was mild, and 
professors were altogether exempt from it. Moreover, Schloezer 
could to a certain degree count on sympathisers in the ruling classes. 
When he attacked the Prince Bishop of Speyer, a ruler of great influ- 
ence, the bishop twice wrote to King George III demanding that 
his impudent subject should be silenced. The king declined the request. 
The bishop then tried to organise a protest of the Reichstag, and a boy- 
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cot of the University of Goettingen, but both moves failed. A number off 
influential princes, however, continued to urge the king to take meas-,; 
ures, and Schloezer had at last to submit his journal to the government 
of Hanover before it came out. This did not yet cause much harm; 
because he had powerful friends in high places. 
The journal reached a sale of 4,400—for that time a high circulation. | 
Schloezer obtained a great reputation and influence, but he made no use: 
of it for himself. Maria Theresa and her son Joseph II were regulart 
readers, and greatly appreciated the paper. The empress once vetoed] 
a decision of her council of ministers with the words: “ Impossible! ! 
What would Schloezer say to it ?” | 
Schloezer hated war, and called the great conquerors robbers, mur-- 
derers, barbarians, butchers, etc. The army should be merely a police: 
force. Nobody has the duty to sacrifice his life for the fatherland, though 1 
one may erect monuments to those who did it voluntarily. Conscription } 
therefore would be a cruelty. Yet he would have approved a war by ’ 
Russia for the liberation of the Balkan peoples, and he could not under- - 
stand that the other Powers objected on the ground of the balance of | 
power. Like many Liberals he had no great interest in foreign policy. , 
His heart was in internal reforms, in the peaceful progress of civilisation. . 
The great lesson of natural law, he thought, was the essential equality ° 
of men, though the striving for security and progress had brought about 
restrictions of the original equality. The rights of man, however, 
were sacrosanct. The serfdom of the peasants appeared to him abso- 
lutely inhuman, and he pleaded for its abolition. When the Junkers of 
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Mecklenburg enclosed land of their tenants he compared them to the 


Mongols who wanted to make China a sheep pasture. Racial discrimina- 
tion against coloured people and the division of a people into different 
classes with unequal rights he called disgusting and a disgrace for 
humanity. The oppressive privileges of the nobility should disappear, 
but the nobility itself should not be completely abolished. He also 
demanded equality for women, and denounced the reference to the Bible 
to justify the tyranny of the male sex as a blasphemy. His daughter 
Dorothea at seventeen took a degree as doctor of philosophy, and 
became a most charming and brilliant woman. 

The State was regarded not as an organism but as a machine for 
the promotion of progress and happiness. He also compared it to an 
insurance company, but this did not mean that it should only care for 
security : welfare, education and progress were also aims to further. 
Schloezer shared Montesquieu’s preference for mixed constitutions 
and for the English system. Sovereignty was in the people, but this did 
not imply unrestricted democracy. Patriarchal absolutism, the 
monarchical claim to be ordained by God, aristocratic oligarchy 
and democratic mob rule were all dangerous aberrations. The best 
was a system in which the three elements were mixed and prevented 
each other from abusing their power. 

The peculiar conditions of each country too were of great import- 
ance. In a great and backward empire such as Russia an enlightened 
monarch was obviously the best ruler. In a small and primitive country 
pure democracy was possible because everybody could easily under- 
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stand the issues of policy. In a great and advanced State, however, 
public affairs were too complex and difficult for the common man, 
and a mixed constitution therefore was advisable. But he agreed with 
Montesquieu in the view that a great State had much better chances 
of progress and civilisation than a small one. On the one hand, 
therefore, he condemned conquerors, on the other he praised the 
advantages of great empires which were the historic products of con- 
querors. One of the greatest weaknesses of small republics was their 
inability to co-operate for common defence and other purposes. The 
_ Greek city States ruined each other by internecine strife and the much 
vaunted Athenians were particularly aggressive and ruthless. Their 
freedom bordered on anarchy. Schloezer much preferred a large, 
well-ordered empire such as the Persia of Cyrus, or republican Rome. 
In modern times Switzerland and the Netherlands were examples of 
small States forming loose confederations but unable to attain real unity 
because they were too much separated by local interests and oligarchical 
egoism. Like most progressive thinkers of his time on the Continent, 
Schloezer did not think highly of the existing Estates, which were too 
much inspired by aristocratic class interests to be able to abolish 
oppressive privileges. Enlightened monarchs seemed to him much 
better fitted to realise civic equality than Diets dominated by noble- 
men or plutocrats. In the Dutch republics the rich merchants were the 
rulers, and they merely defended their vested interests. The Swiss 
_ republican system too was really an oligarchy. He was particularly 
_ aroused by the tragic fate of the parson Waser in Zurich, He had con- 
tributed an article to his journal criticising the financial policy of the 
_ oligarchy dominating Ziirich, and, when this was discovered, the local 
_Tulers had him sentenced to capital punishment, and he was executed 
in 1780. True, he had also committed another offence, but the death 
sentence laid the main stress on the contribution to Schloezer’s journal. 
Another case was that of a poor girl in the Swiss canton of Glarus who, 
in 1782, was charged with witchcraft and was executed for this crime. 
Such cases induced Schloezer to declare that the Swiss cantons were 
among the most backward States. 

The freedom of the Press seemed to him the most effective instru- 
ment of progress. He set the highest hopes on the development of 
newspapers, and demanded the abolition of every censorship, though he 
also wanted a law against libel by the Press. The crime of lése-mayjesté, 
torture, capital punishment, etc., should be eliminated. The Jews were 
to be emancipated, though they should first be educated with a view 
to their assimilation. In economic policy Schloezer was essentially 
a Mercantilist and an adversary of the Physiocrats, but he sometimes 
also leaned to freedom of trade. A trade policy directed by the State 
appeared to him as an instrument of planning to secure full employ- 
ment to every worker. The accumulation of wealth in the hands of a few 
was a social danger. In the last two hundred years, he wrote, many of 
the most sanguinary wars had been caused by commercial rivalry, and 
world trade had, on the whole, been much more of a curse than of a 
blessing. ‘One capitalist (geldmensch) renders a million people 
immoral.’ His liberalism sometimes seems to give way to feelings of 
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social revolt. ‘‘ An able-bodied man,” he writes, ‘‘ unable to find work 
is entitled to suspend the whole social contract and consequently) 
also the seventh commandment.” 

Like most Liberals of his age Schloezer was very bitter against tha 
Papacy and.the Jesuits, whom he accused of keeping the people in aj 
state of stupid submissiveness, but he respected Catholicism as ai 
religion. The churches should be subordinated to the State, and religio 
should be based on a rational interpretation of the Bible, ona 
miracles, etc. In regard to nationality he scoffed at the “ physicali 
love of the fatherland,’’ which reminded him of a cow accustomed 
to her stable. A thinking man could venerate his fatherland and kin 
only on grounds of utility, because they secured peace and public order.’ 
Germany’s lack of political power did not worry the staunch cosmo-) 
politan. In his youth he once wrote in a letter that it would be best) 
if Germany were under one ruler, whoever he might be, and the King of) 
Prussia would be best fitted to achieve it by means of conquest. This; 
astounding anticipation of the distant future was not, however, an! 
outcome of nationalism, but the consequence of the conviction that’ 
large States were much more likely to pursue a policy of enlightenment} 
and progress than dwarf territories under a patrimonial ruler or a local. 
clique. Later, however, he saw in Germany’s division into several. 
hundreds of States rather a benefit. In spite of all the oddities and- 
faults of the constitution of the Empire it seemed to him on the whele: 
partly conducive to the welfare of the people, partly capable of being: 
reformed in a gradual way, without convulsions. If a prince abused his 
power there was the possibility of appealing to the High Court of the 
Empire, which could declare his acts as invalid, and punish him, 
This actually happened in many cases. Schloezer was proud of the cul- 
tural achievement of the Germans, in which they often surpassed 
other nations. Enlightenment, he wrote, was in Germany not restricted 
to the upper classes as in France, but more evenly spread among all 
classes. In consequence there was no abyss between the classes, and 
no danger of a sanguinary revolution. Every reform could be achieved 
in a gradual and peaceful way. 

In spite of his preference for quiet evolution Schloezer did not 
entirely reject the right of the people to rise against intolerable oppres- 
sion. He also changed his opinion on the advantages of enlightened 
absolutism. Joseph’s despotic way of dictating reforms aroused his 
bitter comments, as also measures of Frederick William II. In 1772 
he declared that only a monarchy limited by a popular representation 
had a healthy constitution, and he abided by this conviction. A nation 
which permitted itself to be governed without such a representation 
was like ““ stupid sheep.”’ The opposition of the Estates against reforms 
was the lesser evil. The American Revolution was widely hailed in 
Germany with enthusiasm, but Schloezer disapproved it. He could not 
find that England had oppressed her American colonies. When the 
French Revolution broke out he was at first full of enthusiasm, and was 
even prepared to condone some violence on the part of the revolutionists. 
Cancer, he wrote, cannot be cured by rose-water. Soon, however 
the growth of radicalism and terrorism entirely changed his opinion, 
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and he now sharply condemned the leaders. One of its effects was that 
the believers in enlightenment were driven partly to the left, partly to 
the right, and men like Schloezer got into a cross-fire from both sides. 
The adversaries of the revolution accused him of having paved the way 
for its outbreak by spreading subversive opinions, and the radicals 
looked upon him as a renegade who had abandoned the cause of liberty. 
Now the time had come for all the open and secret enemies of the bold 
fighter to silence him. For a long time numerous German governments 
had lodged complaints with the government of Hanover. Moreover, 
he had also through his pugnacity and fearless criticism made many 
personal enemies. Terror in France and the assassination of the King 
of Sweden created a scare, and led to a drive against all those suspected 
of subversive tendencies. He had criticised in his paper the behaviour 
of a Hanoverian postmaster, and this served as a pretext for 
suppressing it. 

Schloezer spent the rest of his life on historical research. Germany’s 
subjugation by Napoleon and the failure of his hope that enlighten- 
ment would bring peace, a reign of humanity and general happiness 
depressed him deeply. But also his national feeling awakened and he 
wrote bitter words about the humiliation and spoliation of the German 
people by the foreign conqueror, and against those Germans who be- 
haved in a servile manner towards him. The only hope left seemed 
to be Russia. Alexander I was then an ardent Liberal, and much 
under the influence of Laharpe, his Swiss educator. At Laharpe’s 
suggestion, who was pleased by Schloezer’s criticism of the Swiss 
oligarchies, the Tsar conferred the Russian nobility upon Schloezer, 
‘who received it with great satisfaction. His last years were spent 
in a mood of the deepest disillusionment. He exercised a great influence 
on the thought of his time. Among those who heard his lectures were 
‘von Stein, Wilhelm von Humboldt, Johannes Mueller, Eichhorn and 
the historian Schlosser. It is strange that he never visited England 
and had no correspondents there, though he was a great admirer of 
English political life, and travelled much in foreign countries. 
FREDERICK HERTZ, 


TAGORE ON DEATH 
OT views oni views on death are no less remarkable than his 


views on life and the world in which we live ; in fact, his views 

on death and his views on life are inter-related, one being the 
complement of the other. The main factor which induces a dread of 
death is the apprehension of severance of the ties of love and human 
relationship. There is one view of life which seems to prepare us to 
meet death by minimising or belittling the value of love and relation- 
ship with our kith and kin “ Kaa taba kaantaa kaste putra ?”’ etc. 
Tagore’s earlier poem ‘‘ Maran re tuuhuu mama shyaama samaan ”’ 
in which he compares death to a sweetheart might lead one to imagine 
that Tagore also has got a partiality for death. But this is only half the 
truth and not the whole truth. The above is rather finely counter- 
balanced by his famous lines “‘ Marite chaahinaa aami sundar bhubane 
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Maanusher maajhe aami baachibaare chaai.”’ “I do not want to di 
and thus leave this beautiful earth ; I want to live on in this world ¢ 
man.” 

Let us first consider Tagore’s views on life. Rabindranath had we; 
advanced on his life’s course and had already acquired a cultur. 
insight and cultural accomplishments of a very high order when he wa 
called on to live in the village of Shahazadpur. Here he comes to a ne 
world of Nature and men as it were; the broad expanse of the river 
the open fields around and the clear sky overhead and the villag, 
people about him. Life in the town is more or less stereotyped, mex 
there are more or less all alike ; Nature’s touch of freshness there 7 
almost nowhere to be found, there is no charm in anything. The villag, 
people are different. They are mostly unsophisticated and simple bi 
nature, they have no pretensions to culture or refinements nor are they 
conscious about their lacking in anything ; they might be considere« 
as raw materials of Nature. This freshness and novelty of life in thes: 
environments, this touch of Nature, proved an uncommon stimulu 
to Tagore’s poetic genius and his philosophy of life. 

His attitude to life and aspirations based on an uncommon breadtli 
of vision found expression in his beautiful poem Basundharaa, “th! 
Earth.” His imagination expands and roams over the desert wastes 
the snow-clad polar regions and the heights of mountain peaks and th! 
flat plains watered by the flow of streams. The people of Arabia wh 
thrive on the camel’s milk, the Buddhist monks living in sequesteree 
monasteries perched on the high hills of Tibet, the Parsis nurturee 
under conditions of wealth and affluence, the indomitable Tartars ana 
Beduins, the Chinese claiming descent from antiquity, the Japanes* 
happy in their modernity—the life of all these appeals to him and hy 
expresses his desire to be at one with them and of tasting their experi. 
ences by living with them. The primitive people whose lives ars 
not guided by any codes of rules of conduct, who with their gloriou: 
health and passion neither brood over the past nor care for the future: 
but live a life of exuberant joy in the excitement of the present ; the 
tiger in the forest, emblem of health and strength, giving expressiot 
to an uncommon grandeur and beauty in its vital force and in its gait 
and movements—all these appeal to the poet in all their vital qualities 
The life force that makes the blades of grass sprout forth on the ground 
the flowers to blossom and the leaves and twigs to grow up also commu. 
nicates to the poet its thrills of joy. Ina beautiful sonnet on “ Life’ 
the poet has given a very apt expression—“ The vital life force tha’ 
courses through my veins sprouts up in the form of grass, goes throug! 
the mother Earth and finds expression in the growth of leaves an¢ 
flowers, pulsates through the lives of animals, inspirates the Univers 
dancing on the waves of life and death.” 

After the idea of an experience and taste of all these he felt a yearning 
for something more. He was not content with what he had gained 
he felt a longing for a taste of what might be beyond. This divin 
discontent which is more or less inherent in all of us is a dispensatiot 
of providence and probably promises a better prospect in the course 0 
evolution. The hankering for the unknown, a desire to know what ha 
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not been known so far, what has not been attained, a yearning towards 
he infinite, is one of the main themes, is the main tune, of 
abindranath’s literature and his philosophy of life. This is clearly 
evident in Sonar Tari, Basundharaa, Samudrer Prati, Suduur, Niruddesh 
Jatraa and also in his drama “‘ The Post Office.” 

_ After this we can consider the question of death. Re-birth after death 
s now almost universally acknowledged ; according to the Geeta a 
s-birth is as sure to come after death as death is inevitable after one 
s born. A man’s character and personality at the start of his life is 
ainly the resultant of all his past thoughts and actions in his previous 
sxistences and his growth in this life depends on the mould that he can 
Zive it in the environments of his present existence. When all possi- 
bilities of further development in the present existence are exhausted 
the natural outcome of it is his death. In his next existence he is born 
n such a family and environments where he can commence his life’s 
areer again from the point where he had to leave it at his previous 
existence. This is after all a very rational view of life and death. 
Death is a very wise dispensation in the scheme of the Universe. 
lf there were no provision for death the same leaves and twigs, even 
hough dried up and decayed, would stay on as a perpetual factor on the 
ops of trees and would offer no opportunity for fresh sprouts to grow 
p; if there were no death the same generation of men would continue 
to live on and the world would be full of human beings and there would 
be no opportunity for fresh and young spirits, new generations of 
men coming up to replace them. The divine dispensation of death 
has fortunately saved us from such death-in-life and opened up the 
possibility of renewal of life in endless cycles. 

_ Tagore as a poet viewed everything in its entirety, and so even the 
inevitable death could not hamper his immense interest in life or take 
away the relish with which he enjoyed life ; because he realised that 
death was no break but only a stage in the scheme of life. He loved 
life dearly and enjoyed everything in it with so much of relish that at 
the end he was keen on giving expression to his sense of contentment 
—‘‘ How incomparable has been my experience of what I had seen and 
what I had gained.” Death carries with it a sense of dread for us 
because in our ignorance we do not view the scheme of things in its 
entirety. The child cries out when he is disjointed from the mother’s 
breast only because he does not know that the separation is only a 
transitory affair and that presently he would be joined to the other 
breast. Similarly, we dread death only because we do not realise that 
separation from this life and what it all means is not final and absolute 
but that at the other end awaits for us a life at least as good and befit- 
ting as the present life had been. The poet says “ Even before you were 
born the dispensation of providence provided a family and adequate 
environments to receive you at your birth and take care of you in 
your life ; then why should you have misgivings that the same provi- 
dence had not adequately provided to receive you in the next stage 
of your existence >?” In his conception of J7ban-Devaiaa the poet imag- 
ines that God in his programme of creation brings us into existence and 
euides each one of us through environments befitting each individually 
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and leads to fulfil His own scheme of things. Jiban-Devataa is conceive’ 
of as an unfailing companion for each one of us who guides us throug; 
all the cycles of births ; and the mysterious veiled woman in his poer 
Sindhupaare ultimately appears to be no other than the same Jzbaq\ 
Devataa who does not leave us even in death. 

Man’s life is not limited to the span of his existence in his present li) 
but is a continuity proceeding through endless cycles of births anil 
deaths. Jiban-Devataa not only guides him in his life but also leaq) 
him through death as an unfailing guide. As viewed in this wak 
death is not an absolute finality which stares us in the face carryini 
with it a sense of dread and uncertainty, but is only a stage in the lont 
continuous course of lives and deaths through which we are destine 
to pass. The poet sometimes even expresses a hope that once beyond thi 
bond of this earthly existence we might meet with what we had longe« 
for in this life, but what had remained ever unattained. For instance 
he addresses a fellow poet who passed the border line and asks—“ Ha 
the absolute beauty now appeared before you with all its purity ana 
effulgence which was not for mortal eyes to behold ? 

SATYA BHOOSHAN SEN. 
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PARODY AND HUMOUR 


O soothe the sorrow of the soothers of sorrow, to bring tear: 
to the eyes, and smiles to the cheeks, of millions of human 
beings, is no mean ministry, and it is the function of humorist: 
and parodists, throughout the ages to our own time. The humorist 
his subjects and his audience are all recognised as partaking of the 
same humanity, are all reconciled by the same revelation. “‘ One touck 
of nature makes the whole world kin.” (Shakespeare, Troilus ane 
Cressida, III, 3, 175.) Unlike the satirist, who does not make any us¢ 
of unadulterated humour, which is by definition the kindly, toleran: 
acceptance of human nature and the sympathetic presentation of it: 
oddities and incongruities to all and sundry. The humorist is too muck 
in love with humanity to want to alter it; and even its weaknesses 
and absurdities are dear to him because in his eyes they are of the very 
being of man. Human nature is a mine of inexhaustible interest to the 
humorist, or humanist as he might appropriately be called by a legiti 
mate return to the etymological meaning of the word. If there are any 
tendencies of human nature which the humorist does not pursue, ther 
these may be described as slopes leading obliquely away from the 
broad highway, on the crown of whose causeway he himself stands, tc 
defects and excesses, to perversities and inhumanities which rur 
counter to the tide of human life ; and as soon as the humorist begin: 
to take notice of these obliquities, the character of his work changes 

A malicious acid begins to adulterate the purity of his humour ; 

And with a sudden vigour it doth posset 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk 

(Shakespeare : Hamlet, I, 5. 68.) 

the milk of his former human kindness. This blending of humour with 
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beral dose of malice is extremely common. Indeed, it may be said 
be a characteristic of the practice of most humorists. Humour as an 
ement in satire is never quite pure; and since the admixture of 
ice renders it something else, it might almost be said not to co-exist 
ith satire at all. In its pure state it is to the satiric spectrum what the 
tra-violet waves are to light. Wit, on the other hand, might be 
escribed as the sparkle in style. It is one aspect of the interest which 
literary artist extracts from the medium in which he works. Some- 
imes it is a display of quite innocuous dexterity, merely showing with 
hat ease, grace and originality the possessor of it can move his ideas, 
ut carrying no hostility against anyone. Wit and humour in satire 
early always are weapons of offence, to bewilder, to intimidate, or to 
ound a victim, and at the same time to win the admiration and 
pplause of those who can appreciate the skill of fence. Humour and 
it are not restricted to particular subjects, as may be noticed from the 
iversity of applications in Burton, Pitt and Burke, Addison, Johnson 
d Gilbert. Through the manipulation of language in a skilful and 
onomical way, humour and wit appeal to a select and intelligent 
udience, for these devices attempt to please quick-witted people by a 
eries of agreeable surprises. Just as the obscene can be indulged if it 
$ presented in the form of witticism on an audience off its guard, so, 
00, can be palmed off the rancorous and the ill-natured under the veil 
f wit, though undisguised and uncompensated it would give offence. 
One who alters the words and imitates the ideas of another in such 
way as to produce a ridiculous effect is a ‘‘ parodist.”” A true parodist 
oes not really create anything, but the results of his efforts are as a 
ule cause for merriment, and in this way he fulfils a function of litera- 
ure, he gives us entertainment. Among the early practitioners of this 
node of art, John Hookham Frere (1769-1846), who took part with 
canning in founding the anti-Jacobin, may be mentioned. Byron 
ywed much to Frere, for it was not until Byron had seen Frere’s treat- 
nent of the octave stanza that he stumbled on the medium that was to 
rove his salvation as a poet. And so Beppo was written frankly in 
mitation of Frere’s work, which had taken Byron’s fancy. Byron’s 
wit is the finer, and the better sustained; but Frere’s is happy in 
matches. In Gay we lose sight of the didacticism that underlay the 
umorous verse of his predecessors ; he is essentially sprightly. But if 
‘rere outshines Gay in his wit and humour, James and Horace Smith 
ranscend him as parodists. Indeed, their Rejected Addresses rank 
mong the comic classics in English literature. Horace Smith (1779- 
849) was a most lovable character, to whose charm and personality 
oth Leigh Hunt and Shelley have testified. 
Wit and sense, 

Virtue and human knowledge, all that might 

Make this dull world a business of delight, 

Are all combined in Horace Smith. 
\mong James Smith’s (1775-1839) happiest contributions are the 
Nordsworth and Southey parodies. There are so very many wits and 
arodists of the period that I can only pay passing tribute to some of 
he more important ones for lack of space. 


by 
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Theodore Hook (1788-1841), the brilliant jester, excelled at com 
improvisation, but the jest loses at once if torn from its context. Bei 
interrupted in a song on one occasion, by a man named Winter, a ta! 
collector, Hook continued his song and introduced the following vers 

Here comes Winter, collector of taxes ; 
I’d advise you to pay him whatever he axis ; 
Excuses won’t do; he stands no sort of flummery, 
Though Winter his name is, his process is summary. 
James Robinson Planché (1796-1880) showed an agreeable knack i 
the direction of extfavaganzas, and ephemeral as most of them ar 
yet his humour wears better than that of Hook ; there is more plai 
of fancy, and a lighter touch. Here’s a stanza of his : | 
ANSWER TO THE ALPHABET 
Dear friends! Although no more a dunce 
Than many of my betters, 
I’m puzzled to reply at once 
To four-and-twenty letters. 
However, pray dismiss your fears, 
Nor fancy you have lost me, 
Though many, many bitter tears 
Your first acquaintance cost me. 
Throughout the period under review, humorous verse showed a ter 
dency rather to deviate in the direction of burlesque or fantasy. 1. 
Winthrop Mackworth Praed (1802-39) we meet the lineal descendani 
of Prior, one who proved an exceedingly deft maker of poetic souffle 
Without the range of Prior, he has a lighter and more sensitive touch 
True, he is a mere trifler, but he is a very prince of triflers. Mentio 
must be made of Richard Monckton Milnes, Lord Houghton (1809-85) 
a cultured and versatile man of letters, to whom Carlyle said on on 
occasion, with reference to his catholic sympathies: ‘“‘ There is onl 
one post fit for you, and that is the office of perpetual president of th 
Heaven and Hell Amalgamation Society.’’ Milnes could write seriousl 
as well as trifle excellently ; and his serious critical prose is admirable 
Frederick Locker-Lampson (1821-95) carries on the Praed tradition 
and if he is somewhat less dexterous and polished in his triflings, h 
has a richer poetic strain in his nature than Praed could claim. At 
over-rated parodist, a scholar and charming companion was Charle 
Stuart Calverley (1831-84). He was a clever parodist with a keen, i 
somewhat tart, sense of humour. Though famous as a parodist, he is 
despite the brilliant work he accomplished here, less first rate than i 
his miscellaneous work. J. K. Stephen (1859-92) had a finer poeti 
imagination than Calverley, and more plastic sympathies, and hi 
parodies strike deeper than do Calverley’s. Calverley burlesque 
the syntax of Robert Browning ; but Stephen burlesques with a ligh 
inimitable touch the Browning attitude also. More acidulated in hi 
humour, lacking the breath and human note of some of his contempor 
aries in light verse, such as Locker-Lampson and J. K. Stephen, ye 
unexcelled by any in his metrical ingenuity, is William Schwenc 
Gilbert (1836-1911). Gilbert is at his best in the Bab Ballads, in whic! 
many of the comic ideas, elaborated in the Savoy operas, are seen a 
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ir freshest and happiest, as thumbnail sketches. The great merit 
the Gilbert and Sullivan collaboration lies in the fact that here we 
ave two humorists blending their humour in different arts. Sullivan’s 
ectious gaiety and melodic charm succeed in toning down the 
cerbity of his collaborator, while exhibiting to their best advantage 
ilbert’s extravagances. 
Two modern writers of distinction remain to be noticed: “ Lewis 
arroll’’—master of comic fantasy—and Austin Dobson, whose delicate 
t is unequalled in its airy deftness and grace, save by Praed and 
ocker-Lampson at their best. “ Lewis Carroll” (Rev. C. L. Dodgson), 
833-98), has this in common with Edward Lear, that he owes nothing 
o any predecessor for his vein of humour, and has succeeded in 
elighting children of all ages with it. “ Whom shall I bring ? ’’ wrote 
oreau to his friend Emerson on the occasion of one of his famous 
uckleberry parties. “ All children from six to sixty,’’ was the prompt 
eply. And all children from six to sixty may come to Carroll’s parties. 
ustin Dobson (1840-1921), whose poems, often in rondeau, ballade 
w villanelle form, are marked by rare perfection. He is not merely a 
iter of clever and amusing jingles, but he has a scholarly imagination, 
delicate and plastic fancy ranging from grave to gay. His technical 
astery over rhyme and metre is never at fault. 
There is scarcely a writer of distinction in the nineteenth century 
nd in our own day whose humour is not an integral part of his work. 
umour is an elemental fact, independent of nationality ; it derives 
om a sense of incongruity ; an instinctive realisation of the clash 
setween the ideal and the real, of the poetry of life and the prose 
if life. The truth of this statement may be readily tested by applying 
t to the work of such renowned humorists as Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Servantes, Rabelais. The humour is basically at one; in its mani- 
estation it is necessarily coloured by racial characteristics. In its 
inal analysis, humour is quite independent of culture. “‘ All that 
sulture does is to determine its form; the humour of the cultured 
writer we may conveniently call ‘wit’; that of the less cultured, 
fun.’ Both English and American can furnish good examples of each ; 
chere is more fun than wit in Mark Twain, for example ; more wit than 
‘un in Oliver Wendell Holmes.” (Dr. Compton-Rickett, English 
Literature, p. 653.) Coming to our own time we become self-conscious 
n our art. Every experimental period (ours is experimental), is 
1ecessarily self-conscious in its art, and save in the hands of a few 
masters intense self-consciousness meets us in the fictions of the last 
jecade or so. This is by no means such an embarrassment to enjoyment 
is it may seem, for its limitations will be obvious. It is most agreeably 
Illustrated ir the humorous work of the time, so severely criticised by 
hat fine man of letters H. D. Traill. The “‘ New Humour,” as it was 
alled, lacked the sanity and the broad humanity of the great Victorians, 
ind the virility of the eighteenth-century humorists, so Mr. Traill S 
inimal versions were to some extent justified. None the less there is a 
listinctive quality about present-day humour that gives it both a 
iterary and human significance. 
ELE paradoxical ae of Wilde’s Dorian Grey, the fantastic fun of 
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J. M. Barrie, each in its own way makes a distinct and origini 
contribution to humorous literature ; while the special characterist: 
lies in the self-consciousness of the jester and the capricious blend ¢ 
romance and reality in his method. The spirit of mockery is more i 
evidence than in the elder humour ; there is.an absence of that immen 
flow of animal spirits that meets us in Dickens, or the tender, spon 
taneous whimsicality of Lamb. The humour is thinner, drier, les 
universal in its appeal. It belongs far more to a time and to a fashio\ 
than does the humour of the elder humorists. However, it is excellen 
in its more limited way, and there is an intellectual flavour about Wilde‘ 
wit, and a poetic flavour in Barrie’s, that may always be sure of ag 
audience. 
In the last years of the nineteenth century and the early years of ow 
own period, we are struck by the fine work of such men as Phil May, 
Raven Hill, Harry Furniss, Bernard Partridge, and few would disput: 
the place of honour for Phil May. His art epitomised al the humour 
of town life, from Bond Street to Whitechapel, with an ease, simplicity 
and good-natured tolerance that made him equally popular with othe: 
artists and the public at large. There is no movement in the literatur: 
of the time that does not find pictorial expression in the black and whit: 
art. Phil May and Raven Hill stand for realism, Aubrey Beardsle~ 
in the earlier years, Sydney Sime in the later, for cynical extravagance 
romanticism found its exponents in Maurice Greiffenhagen and Waite: 
Crane ; caricature in Max Beerbohm and E. T. Reed. Everywhere thx 
spirit of experimentalising is to be seen, and the self-conscious spiti 
that showed itself in letters is as fully apparent in the art of the day 
There is life and variety ; and that is as much as we have a right ts 
expect from this period of flux and restless adventure. Our view of th: 
past changes, yet the spirit of its greatest men is “ mighty yet,’ 
moulding to-day the minds of those who write and of those who read. 
J.-B. PRICE 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


THE FortTy-YEARS’ WAR 


HE war which began in 1914 and which since then _ ha: 
passed through several different phases, including two episode: 
of open physical ‘‘ world war,’ has by now fully enough illus 
trated what happens in world affairs when the nations surrender te 
fear and resort to war as a diplomatic method. The magnitude of th: 
disorder now prevalent is such that one’s mind hardly grasps its ful 
implication. One single fact, however, may be quoted to show how fa 
the general trend in affairs has departed from commonsense and logic 
in other words to show that when wrong principles are applied to affair: 
there is hardly any limit to the folly that may result. On August 28thlas 
it was announced by the Economic Co-operation Administration tha: 
the Governmentsof the United States, Britain and France had agreed t¢ 
provide $50 million (£17,857,000) to help Yugoslavia over her economi 
difficulties ; those funds to be made available within six months. Hov 
does that fact fit in with the context of this forty-years’ war ? 
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What happened in effect in the summer of 1914 was that the world 
ent mad, and handed over to the politicians of the world an almost 
omplete control over all human affairs, including human life itself, 
‘or the purpose of conducting the idiotic war then started. As a result 
that historic error there gradually developed something new in 
litical experience, namely a creeping paralysis of political tyranny, 
it by bit usurping totalitarian power in all countries. Before the first 
orld war was over the extreme form of that tyranny had established 
tself in Russia. Inasmuch as the bolshevik tyrants encompassed total 
wer for themselves and brooked no rival claim upon the allegiance of 
heir dupes and victims, it followed that they attempted to suppress that 
ligious instinct which had been a main motive in the evolution of what 
e call Christian civilisation. The Christian Church became the objec- 
ive number one of communist destructiveness, to the end that the 
Kremlin should be the undisputed arbiter, dispenser and ruler over men. 
The attempted post-1918 expansion of that communist tyranny 
into the heart of central Europe provoked into being a counter-force 
which crystallised in the system of fascismo invented by Mussolini 
and later copied in Hitler’s national socialism. Hitler being slightly 
insane and Mussolini slightly unbalanced the two men contrived, 
though the responsibility was not exclusively theirs, to disturb inter- 
national relationships so seriously that a new world war became 
inevitable and in the due time was let loose. All this was the continuing 
result of what took place in 1914. It was all part of the forty-years’ war 
that was launched in that year. After that second phase of open war, 
in which nazism and fascism were beaten, and in which communism 
‘was ranged nonsensically on the side of the victors, had run its course, 
it became clear that what those victors had in reality done was to give 
Russia a grand opportunity of spreading her poisonous doctrines 
throughout the world. Blinded by fear of Hitler, the western Powers 
had made an ally of Stalin, who, however, was far more to be feared 
than Hitler. After the German surrender of 1945 the Allies at their 
bitter leisure were able to observe the results of their blunder. The help 
and supplies that had been sent from the West to build up Russia's 
military power were duly turned against the West. In 1914 a blunder 
had been committed by those who were entrusted primarily with the 
tradition of our Christian civilisation. By 1945 the nature of that blun- 
der had become clear to any eyes that were not deliberately kept shut. 
One of the countries that came to be overrun by the communists 
was Yugoslavia. It came to pass—such things not being inconsistent 
with human nature—that Stalin, the communist-in-chief, and Tito, 
the satellite, quarrelled with each other. Tito, a communist, as violent, 
as anti-Christian, as tyrannical a communist as Stalin, refused to accept 
a position subservient to Stalin. It was a case of professional jealousy 
or competitive prestige. The western Powers, who out of their fear 
of Hitler had made the blunder of bolstering up Stalin, thinking Stalin 
to be an ally, now proceeded to repeat the precisely like blunder, and 
in their now prevalent fear of Stalin, incontinently began bolstering 
up Tito, thinking him to be an ally in the new vendetta. Now the whole 
hypothesis of the vendetta is that atheist communism is the enemy of 
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civilisation. Tito isan atheist communist. In the corresponding cas. 
of Stalin the Nemesis of the blunder came quickly. In the case of Tit 
it is bound to come sooner or later. This twice-repeated blunder a 
making an ally where there was no ally (both of the said “ allies ' 
being calculated to defeat the purpose of those who tried to cultivat 
them) was the result of what was started in 1914 : war being destructiv 
of intelligence as well as of life and property. | 

To-day in 1951 this forty-years’ war has at last driven us into . 
water. Nothing prospers. Everything goes wrong. It is taken as 
matter of course that the superficial things, the conferences and diplos 
matic exchanges, all go wrong with what may fairly be described a 
fantastic regularity. Armistice talks in Kaesong, oil talks in Teheranr 
talks in Paris preparatory to a substantive conference on Germany, al! 
ending where they began, in the same deadlock and chaos as before: 
are typical of the general circumstance. There are intelligent peopld 
who used to take an interest in international diplomacy, but have now 
given up hope that any sense can be gleaned from it. Up to a point they) 
are right. There is no sense in it, nor can be until there be a new 
approach and a new motive. The interesting spectacle is, how long; 
will it be necessary for human beings to pay the penalties of this 
historic error before the dawning truth can herald the redress ? It is 
not necessary to be clever or well informed in order to take a view off 
what is happening in the wide world. It were almost better not to be 
clever. The clue to wisdom lies in an ability to notice and appreciate 
simple facts, and to draw the simple deductions from them. 

Sitting in the sun the other day before a bank of flowering lavender 
one could notice, for instance, a thing that gives precisely such a clue 
to human nature in its widest scope. Masses of bees flitted from flower 
to flower. Masses of butterflies were engaged in a like proceeding. 
What the bees were after was an obvious guess ; what the butterflies 
were after was less obvious. As one fell to wondering about it, the truth 
dawned that no human being can even begin to fathom the most 
commonplace of such mysteries. A fat, hefty little bee flew on wings 
so small and inconspicuous that one wondered how the load could be 
borne thereby. A fragile little butterfly by contrast was given a pair 
of enormous wings, many times bigger than the load to be carried, 
wings moreover which, as though to call attention to the matter, were 
of a most conspicuous pattern and colour. The only possible reaction 
to the challenge thus cavalierly thrown out to a human observer was 
the recognition that one could not possibly understand. Bees and 
butterflies, unconscious no doubt of the glory that is theirs, follow 
automatically the dictates and provisions of their Maker, without asking 
questions. The spectacle is one of miracle, of that same miracle that 
fills the air, the land and the sea with challenges and conundrums that 
the human brain cannot answer. The human being, by contrast, 
another miracle, is yet different from all other created beings by reason 
of the quality of free will and constructive thought that is given to 
him. He does not, like the bee, fly from one job to another, driven by 
an instinct and not knowing why. He has to think. He can choose 
what he will do. 
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Yet he is given something else besides free will. He is given an 
itelligence which, if he will but use it, tells him that he need only 
st God from conscious choice, as the bee trusts God from lack of any 
ernative, and he will prosper as the bee prospers, because it is God 
bviously—could anything be more obvious ?—Who does the work. 
e bee does not, man need not, obstruct that work. But man, tested 
y God in the use of his free will, gives way to fear, which is the Devil— 
e Devil being permitted by God for the purpose of the test—and for- 
es his God. Hence the mess. The moral that emerges from an idle 
ntemplation of bees and butterflies in a bed of lavender, a moral 
at promptly suggests itself without any cleverness on the part of 
e human observer, is that God knows what He is about, and that, 
whereas bees and butterflies by instinct and without choice obey God’s 
ill, human beings must choose to obey God’s Will, being competent, 
they so will, to choose the opposite course. In the first alternative 
uman affairs would prosper as do the affairs of bees ; in the second 
lternative they encompass that extreme of catastrophe which we have 
perienced in our time, and are still experiencing. ( 
It is not surprising, on the superficial ground, that the question is 
ked, how is it possible in 1951 to maintain one’s faith in the omni- 
otence and love of God, when on the morrow of two world wars one 
ees the world arming again, concocting weapons more hellish than ever 
or the mass destruction of human beings ? In other words, it is asked, 
have we not come to those “last times’”’ spoken of by St. Paul, when 
there will not be another chance given to us? The contrast between 
the normal charm, kindness and mutual trust of individual human 
beings in their contact with each other and the equally habitual, 
indecency, brutality and mutual distrust of nations in their contact 
with each other has become so chronic a feature of human life that many 
people begin to despair of any different experience. It has indeed 
become the lot of those who are professionally involved in the study 
of international affairs to be vouchsafed no change in essentials, no 
relief from the unchanging oddity of this—apparently—endless 
sordidity. In the ordinary sense of the word, as describing something 
that contravenes the dictate of decency and commonsense, this hell 
of international quarrelling is fairly to be described as “‘ odd.’’ It is 
unparalleled in any other sphere of human affairs. But one begins 
to wonder, when the word is used in the context of international affairs, 
whether it can any longer be justified ; whether something that has 
become a commonplace and regular experience can fairly be described 
as an oddity ? 

Yet the offence that is so regularly committed against commonsense 
and decency involves so many stupidities, anomalies and surprises 
that one cannot help but harp upon them. For instance : the technical 
state of war between Britain and Germany, as declared by the British 
Government in September 1939, has only this year been called off, 
despite the fact that Germany surrendered unconditionally in May 1945, 
and that we have lived on a friendly footing with Germany, or with 
that part of Germany not annexed by the Kremlin, for the past six 
years. It was called off, moreover, not by the normal traditional 
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method of negotiating a treaty of peace, but by a unilateral declaratio 
on the part of the British Government. On the other hand, despitd 
the fact that for the past six years we have found ourselves in a palpabl 
state of war with Russia, what we call cold war in the main, hot inl 
some places such as Korea or Malaya, yet the technical relationship i); 
that of peace. Ambassadors are reciprocally stationed in each other’: 
capitals, and Russia is permitted to take her full part in what has become 
(because precisely Russia has made it so) the farce of the Unitec 
Nations. The chaos is the deliberate product of Russia’s intention. I 
is Russia that has prevented, and has been allowed by the westerr 
Powers to prevent, the conclusion of a peace treaty between those 
Powers and Germany. } 

It is a remarkable thing that as one result of the total suppression 
of commonsense in the prevailing conduct of diplomatic affairs, tha 
very meaning of words and the very purpose of diplomacy have alike 
been baulked and stultified. When Signor de Gasperi announced in the 
early part of August his new Ministry’s foreign policy, renewed the 
affirmation of his country’s loyalty to the Atlantic Treaty, but demanded 
that such anomalies as Italy’s exclusion from the United Nations be 
corrected, he merely called the attention of the western Powers (who 
seem to have lost all grip on realities) to the gratuitous triumphs they 
have allowed the Kremlin to achieve by its modern tactic of the 
“cold war.’ It is Russia that has vetoed, and been allowed to veto, 
Italy’s admission to the United Nations, just as she has prevented, andl 
been allowed to prevent, the drawing up of a peace treaty with 
Germany. 

How long is this absurdity to be prolonged ? It has been obvious: 
for six years that the first object of Russia’s foreign policy is to bring 
the machinery of international diplomacy to a standstill, so as to 
increase and perpetuate that state of chaos between the nations which 
is the congenial breeding ground of communism. The Kremlin, in 
other words, has been allowed to use frustration of this kind as a 
deliberate policy, and has pursued it without opposition. The only 
exception to the inaction of the West has been the belated abrogation 
as aforesaid of the “state of war’ with Germany—belated, however, 
long enough for Russia to split Germany asunder. The clue to Russia’s 
actions invariably is to be found in the fact that she aims at preventing 
any agreement with the West about anything. 

The real problem that faces the West is how to cut short these inter- 
minable talks and so-called negotiations with Russia and her satellites. 
The obvious method, which the western Powers illogically seem to 
fear, but which sooner or later will probably have to be adopted, is to 
expel Russia from the United Nations. Thereby at any rate Russia 
would be deprived of her opportunity for reducing diplomatic practice 
to the farce she postulates in her own technique. In Korea the farce 
has been driven into the very perfection of nonsense by the prevalence 
of formal war, which has been in progress for more than a year, between 
United Nations forces and communist forces openly sponsored by 
Russia and constituted by Russia’s satellites, the while Russia and the 
Powers constituting the United Nations remain technically at peace 
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ith each other. Language itself is confounded by this Russian tech- 

que, and words are robbed of their meaning. The aggressor in Korea 

mply accuses his victim of aggression ; and so on. 

‘How comes it that the practice of international diplomacy in our time 

as thus stultified itself, and made of itself a laughing stock—or what 

would be a fit object for laughter if the implications were not so calami- 
tous ? How comes it that the only apparent consistency in international 
affairs is their consistent perversity ? The instances of that perversity 
are so many, so obvious and so repetitive that it seems hardly 
profitable to dwell upon them. Yet some of them are so monstrously 
perverse that it is hardly possible to refrain from dwelling upon them, 
if only in the spirit of one who pinches himself to make sure that he is 
not dreaming. What, for instance, could be more inexplicable than the 
western official attitude to Spain ? The western spokesmen do not tire 
of featuring the menace of atheist communist tyranny as the potential 
and only present danger to the peace of the world, and as the justi- 
fication, the only justification, for the expedient of western rearmament 
now in full spate, yet the British and the French Governments go out 
of their way to befriend the atheist communist Government of Yugo- 
slavia, while repelling the Christian anti-communist Government of 

Spain: the only Government in the world to-day that has totally and 
convincingly crushed communism within its own boundaries. When the 

‘United States Government shows signs of cutting across so illogical 

and so silly a western attitude towards Spain, the British Government 

‘takes umbrage at its commonsense and begins talking about the danger 

of America’s splitting western “‘ harmony.” 

_ There is a challenge to elementary reason in all this welter of non- 
sense. There is something that demands an explanation. And the 
explanation, behold! stares one in the face without being sought. 
The plain fact is that international relations, traditionally dominated 
by fear, and therefore subject to periodic war, are by that very cir- 
cumstance excluded from the beneficent influence of good will and 
commonsense alike. The long war of this present century, being so 
much worse in destructiveness and folly than those that went before, 
has correspondingly caused the greater havoc in the heritage of man’s 
welfare. When fear, not faith, is the motive, and mutual harm, not 
mutual help, the tactic, it is obvious that there can be no sense in the 
upshot, and that intelligence can have played no part in the process. 
On any level, whether of moral principle or of practical expediency, 
it looks as if the politicians who make the decisions in foreign affairs, 
and contribute to the body of feeling on which they rest, are auto- 
matically cut off from the source of wisdom, bereft of that intelligence 
wherewith God in the beginning endowed them. At a time when the 
fruits of a half-century’s misdeeds are being reaped, and when the 
painful aftermath of.open war and horror conduce, or should conduce, 
to a more chastened spirit, the tone of diplomacy by contrast grows 
worse, not better. What could be worse than the deceptions, chicaneries, 
cynicisms and obvious bad intentions of the communist delegates at 
the Kaesong talks, talks theoretically initiated for the purpose of 
agreeing on an armistice to the end that the war in Korea be called off ? 
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What could be more humiliatingly crazy than the Persian refusal to 
take advantage of the Stokes proposals made near the end of August,’ 
when the Persians knew, as everyone else knew, that they could not 
benefit from the oil they had “ nationalised’ unless they had the 
knowledge, skill and efficiency of the British experts to produce and 
the tankers to market the oil for them ? 

We have reached something like a climax in this course of unnecessary j 
self-inflicted adversity in human affairs. Up to a point it is not the 
fault of the individual politicians that the spectacle is so forbidding. | 
They inherit a tradition. Often enough they are individually animated ! 
by a high sense of duty (mistaken though it be), and devote themselves ; 
without stint of effort or of self-sacrifice to the business in hand. The > 
sad thing is that it is the business itself that is misconceived, and that! 
it therefore cannot go right no matter what qualities of application 1 
and devotion be incidentally involved. The interesting thing is the > 
whopping size of the calamity. Has anything in history been quite so ) 
bad, if one considers the extent of its effect, as almost any of the events, , 
chosen at random, recorded in the international sphere during the past : 
half century ? It is not merely that the hypothesis of international | 
relations is itself immoral in the sense that it postulates force instead | 
of reason and love as the instrument, and that therefore what emerges | 
is essentially and necessarily bad. 

There can be no surprise over what is produced. In their diplomatic 
contacts with each other the several Powers, great and small, assume 
as a matter of course that they cannot trust each other’s word or 
intention. When Ambassadors confer they each know that the other 
doesn’t believe a word that is said to him. At international conferences 
an agreement in principle has no value until it be construed into 
cautious formule duly safeguarded by sanctions ; and as there is in 
effect no such thing as international law—there cannot be such a thing 
until there be established some form of binding supernational authority 
the safeguards themselves have no value. Out of the very hypothesis 
a “‘ gentleman’s agreement,’ which ought to be the most binding of all 
contracts, cannot even be contemplated, and a juridical contract can 
have no solid legal basis. In other words the corpus of international 
instruments, which of course grows apace precisely because each in 
turn is so quickly discredited, represents labour that is mostly wasted. 
In the twenty-year period during which the League of Nations formally 
operated the thousands of such international instruments negotiated 
and sealed became so much waste paper when the war was renewed 
in 1939. ‘‘ Thousands ”’ in not an exaggeration. The precise number of 
treaties registered with the League of Nations between 1920 and 1939 
was 4,568—which figure works out at an average of five a week for 
nearly twenty years. 

The question inevitably asks itself, what sense is there in the persis- 


_tence with which the machinery of international diplomacy goes on 


turning out treaties which do not bind, and undertakings which are not 
carried out ? The immorality of the thing is so deeply grounded that 
the very people who negotiate the treaties do not in their hearts expect 
any good from them. At Kaesong it is the almost ideological dishonesty 
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the communist delegates that from the outset deprived the talks of 
any serious value ; but the communists, whose very profession is God- 
ess, merely represent the logical outcome of a diplomatic tradition 
which in its practice has ignored God and has contravened the Christian 
teaching even when paying lip service to it. How long are we to suffer 
the penalties of Godless conduct before we benefit from our experience ? 
Is not the experience of the League of Nations and of the United Nations 
—both of them wholly ineffective in their ostensible purpose—in itself 
enough to teach the lesson ? 

The lesson itself, even without the experience, ought to be obvious. 
What is fundamentally wrong is that war continues to be accepted as 
the arbiter, the ultimately decisive factor, in international relations. 
As long as that foolish and wicked tradition persists (and is there any 
difference between folly and wickedness?) so long will academic 
impulses towards reasonable methods of conducting international 
controversy be doomed in advance to failure. In other words disarma- 
ment must become an accomplished fact before the first step can 
be taken towards the establishment of international peace or the use 
of elementary reason in international intercourse. The mutual fear 
which is the traditional curse of nations must be first exorcised. It 
may be that the miracle—for nothing short of miracle can deliver us 
from so chronic a dilemma as the diplomatic search for security com- 
bined with the diplomatic retention of armaments—becomes the more 
possible as the human race becomes the more deeply enmeshed in its 
self-encompassed sufferings. The practical thing to hope for and to 
work for is that men shall have the sense to see that they are helpless 
without the help of God. By the time that truth is appreciated, the 
‘miracle will already be on the way. Indeed, the preliminary recapture 
of commonsense, banished for so long, will itself have a miraculous 
element in it. After all, the human race is in simple truth entirely 
helpless, if the only help that can avail and is eternally offered be 
rejected. 


GEORGE GLASGOW. 
September 11th, 1951. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
‘THE HINGE OF FATE’* 


The highest compliment to the latest volume of Mr. Churchill’s epic is to 
pronounce it not inferior to the first three. Dramatic events, disappointments 
and triumphs crowd on one another, and there is not a dull page. The 
resilience and resourcefulness of ‘‘ the happy warrior’ are inexhaustible. If 
there is, sometimes, a little too much detail for a busy reader, he can skip 
some of the memoranda and directives which poured forth like a flood from 
the tireless brain of the Prime Minister. 

Looking back on these breathless years, Mr. Churchill finds scarcely 
anything, so far as he is personally concerned, to regret. The most amazing 
passage in the 900 pages is that in which he describes the neglect to fortify 

* The Second World War. Vol. 1V. The Hinge of Fate. By Winston S. Churchill. 
Cassell. 25s. 
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the landward side of Singapore. ‘It never entered my head that no circle of) 
detached forts of a permanent character protected the rear of the famous 
fortress. I cannot understand how it was I did not know this. But none of the 
officers on the spot and none of my professional advisers at home seems to 
have realised this awful need. At any rate, none of them pointed it out to me. 
. . . Ido not write this in any way to excuse myself. I ought to have known. | 
My advisers ought to have known and I ought to have been told, and I 
ought to have asked. The reason I had not asked about this matter, and the 
thousands of questions I put, was that the possibility of Singapore having not 
landward defences no more entered my mind than that of a battleship being 
launched without a bottom.”’ 4 

‘Here alone is there a frank confession of failure to plan, though the main j 
blame falls on our rulers before Mr. Churchill was called to the helm in 1940. | 
In regard to another matter, the policy of unconditional surrender pro- - 
claimed by President Roosevelt at Casablanca in January 1943, the author 
corrects erroneous statements made by himself and Mr. Bevin without looking ; 
up all the relevant documents. ‘‘ It was with some feeling of surprise,” he 
writes, ‘‘ that I heard the President say at the Press conference on January | 
24th that we would enforce unconditional surrender upon all our enemies.” ’ 
But this was not the first he heard of it, for on January 2oth he asked the > 
War Cabinet what it would think of the inclusion in the statement on the : 
work of the Conference of “‘ a declaration of the firm intention of the United | 
States and the British Empire to continue the war relentlessly until we have : 
brought about the ‘unconditional surrender’ of Germany and Japan. | 
The omission of Italy would be to encourage a break-up there. The President | 
liked this idea, and it would stimulate our friends in every country.” The | 
War Cabinet made no objection, but disapproved the omission of Italy. The. 
British War Cabinet, therefore, as well as its chief, must bear partial respon- 
sibility for a policy widely criticised at the time and recently denounced by 
Lord Hankey as leading to the prolongation of the war. This argument is 
considered and rejected by the author, who explains that formidable as it 
sounded to our enemies, it was less terrifying than would have been a list of 
territorial and other demands. 

Mr. Churchill’s narrative of 1942 and the first part of 1943 falls into two 
parts: The Onslaught of Japan, and Africa Redeemed. He calls this volume 
The Hinge of Fate ‘“ because in it we turn from almost uninterrupted disaster 
to almost unbroken success. For the first six months of this story all went 
ill ; for the last six months everything went well.”” Ever since the mad attack 
on Pearl Harbour brought the United States into the war, he had been 
serenely confident of ultimate victory ; but the transatlantic giant needed a 
long time to develop his full strength. The disasters at Singapore and 
Tobruk were soon to be followed by the radiant dawn of Alamein. 

Nothing in this volume is more fascinating than the picture of the relations 
of the author with Roosevelt and Stalin. The President comes out well 
—understanding, intensely human, courageous, efficient, almost always 
prepared for a compromise when differences of opinion arose. Such differences 
were inevitable in a struggle of such long duration involving the fortunes of 
every continent. There was sharp disagreement about the attitude to Vichy, 
and the author speaks of the President’s “ prejudice’ against General de Gaulle, 
about whom we knew much more than the Americans. Our Prime Minister 
fully understood the resentment of this proud and unbending patriot at being 
totally excluded from consultation in reference to the gigantic operation 
known as Torch, in other words, the invasion of French North-West Africa. 
The divisions among French patriots were one of the most troublesome 
problems of the Grand Alliance, and the present volume sheds fresh light 
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on them. One of the lucky events of the time was the assassination of Darlan 
at the moment when his usefulness in cushioning the shock of the invasion 
on Vichy Frenchmen was exhausted. 

To work with Roosevelt was easy enough for the Prime Minister, himself 
1e son of an American mother, and soon an intimate friend of the attractive 
resident. With Russia it was a very different affair, and most readers will 
probably agree that he handled the suspicious Stalin with admirable tact 
and skill. The two chapters on his visit to Moscow in August 1942 are on 
he whole the most interesting in the book, not only owing to the vivid 
portraits of Stalin and Molotov, but because the visitor learned more of the 
baffling mentality of the Kremlin than he could have derived from a thousand 
despatches. He was faced with two immense difficulties which neither he nor 
any other Western statesman could wholly overcome : the profound distrust 
of the West, inherited from the days of the Tsars, and the exasperation at the 
repeated postponement of the longed for Second Front in the West. The 
latter we can well understand, for Russia was fighting for her life till the tide 

ed outside the ruins of heroic Stalingrad. 

Again and again Mr. Churchill explained that it would be worse than 
eless to attempt a landing in France before there was a reasonable chance 
of success ; and this condition was not fulfilled till D-day in the summer of 
1944. From the beginning of the Russo-German struggle British convoys 
brought desperately needed cargoes to Archangel, suffering terrible losses in 
the process. Stalin was well aware of our efforts and sacrifices on the icy 
northern route; but even these costly exertions failed to impress the 
Russians in the way the opening of a Second Front would have done. That 
the Kremlin was convinced of our passionate desire to help seems clear ; 
but the subsequent communications from Moscow, many of which appear in 
these pages, exhibit surprising changes of temperature, sometimes friendly 
and grateful, sometimes rough and almost hostile in tone. Looking back we 
may regret that a Second Front in France only materialised when the worst 
of Russia’s agony was past. It is tragic to think how few traces remained 
when the struggle was over of the confidence and good will which sometimes 
illumine this story of a historic partnership. : 

Next to his own genius for command, nothing helped the Prime Minister 
to carry his crushing load of responsibility so much as the unity of the nation 
and the solidarity of the Coalition Government formed by him in the dark 
days of 1940. “‘ All its principal Ministers stood together around me, with 
never a thought that was not loyal and robust. No one faltered. There was 
not a whisper of intrigue. We were a strong, unbreakable circle, capable of 
withstanding any external political attack, and of persevering in the common 
cause through every disappointment.”’ This striking tribute to his Labour 
colleagues increases our regret that the war-time leader of a united nation 
should have pelted these same individuals with abuse ever since the election 
of 1945 transferred the helm to other hands than his own. He would have 
shown himself an even greater man had he accepted his defeat with a little 
more dignity and magnanimity. GAP eG. 


MARIA THERESA 


The subject of the first study in this new volume of Dr. Gooch’s essays* is 
the personalities of Maria Theresa, her son Joseph II and her daughter Marie 
Antoinette as revealed by their correspondence. The political events are 
treated merely as background, and this enables the author to give us a deeper 

* Maria Theresa and Other Studies. By G. P. Gooch, D. Litt. Longmans, Green and 
Co. 1951. 258. 
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insight into the minds of the persons described than in an essay surveying 
their politics, which naturally were the outcome of many other factors tog 
Intimate family letters of a ruler certainly show us more of his true characte 
than official despatches drafted by ministers. The letters exchanged betweer 
the empress and her children are not only a most valuable contribution tg 
our knowledge of the spirit of enlightened despotism, but also inspire a deep 
human interest. Both Maria Theresa and Joseph were actuated by the arden 
wish to promote the happiness of their peoples, though they often disagreeé 
about the means. The mother did not live to witness the tragic failure of he 
son’s high-minded striving, but she must often have had forebodings of wha; 
was coming. Joseph, in spite of great gifts and virtues, lacked the sense o 
the politically possible, or, as Frederick of Prussia put it, he always took th: 
second step before the first one. Hd 

Still more terrible was the catastrophe which engulfed Marie Antoinette; 
The letters of her mother had for years been full of apprehensions and witli 
desperate attempts to stop the association of the Queen of France with < 
thoroughly frivolous and discreditable entourage. Whether things would 
have taken another course if the queen had followed the advice of her mothex 
is impossible to say. Trifling facts have sometimes had momentous con‘ 
sequences. The letters reveal that a small physical defect hindered the king 
for years to consummate the marriage, and his wooden temper was also € 
snag. The superficial girl in her teens was thereby induced to seek amusement 
in gambling parties, etc., ruinous to her popularity. _ ‘| 

The second part of the book gives essays on the writing and teaching 0: 
history—a field in which the author surpasses every other scholar in erudition 
and wisdom. Articles on Modern Historiography and.on the Study of thea 
French Revolution are indispensable guides for every student, but alse 
teachers and writers of history will find them most instructive. The nex# 
three essays deal with great Cambridge historians such as Seeley, Acton, Bury, 
Trevelyan and Temperley. Their particular value is that Dr. Gooch shows 
the different concepts of history represented by these scholars in connection 
with their political and philosophical backgrounds. These essays are there- 
fore not merely of academic interest, but of the greatest value for everybody 
taking a deeper interest in politics and the problems of human nature. 
There can be no good politics, especially on the international scene, without 
a sufficient understanding of the essential lessons of history, which is neither 
the same as a great knowledge of facts nor as the belief in historical generali- 
sations. In the view of the reviewer the terrible situation of the present world 
is largely due to disregard of historical experience. An essay on Historical 
Novels gives an admirable survey of this kind of literature in the principal 
nations. The book ends with a lecture on Our Heritage of Freedom which 
traces the development of the ideas of freedom in Britain. 

FREDERICK HERTZ. 


* * * * * 


In The Pick of To-day’s Short Stories, Second Series (Odhams Press, 
8s. 6d.), John Pudney has selected twenty-five items of almost uniform 
excellence if also of almost uniform grimness. In each the author probes 
into the neurotic, disillusioned, morbid or criminal mind of the actors in 
these small dramas. Among many distinguished contributions two are 
outstanding : Osbert Sitwell’s brilliant and horrible ‘‘ Staggered Holidays,” 
and Evelyn Waugh’s ‘‘ Compassion,” which is both moving and beautiful. 

E. Gy 


